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‘THe attention and interest of the public has of late been mucli 
excited by the reports of several English travellers, who, having visited 
the Vaudois of Piemont in their mountain retreats, have returned full 
of admiration for their virtues, and for the manner in which they sus- 
tain the ancient glory of their race—the glory of always holding fast 
the truth in the face of its numerous and powerful enemies. This 
glory Bossuet and other champions of Rome have tried in vain to 
darken, by ascribing to the Church of the Vaudois an origin more recent 
than that which is claimed by themselves, and which may be traced 
back to a period earlier than that in which the papal corruptions of the 
church had overspread the greatest part of Europe. 

It is satisfactorily proved by Allix, in his Ecclesiastical History of 
the ancient Churches of Piemont, that the metropolitan church of Milan, 
of which the Piemontese were members, resisted the authority and 
innovations of the popes, both in doctrine and discipline, until the 
reign of Nicholas II., when Peter Damian and Anselm Bishop of 
Lucca were sent to assert the pope’s prerogative, and to purify that 
church by excluding the married priests. 

In these objects the envoys only partially succeeded; but great 
dissensions having arisen as to the celibacy of the priests, and the 
nobility and people taking opposite sides,—‘‘ Res eo usque infamiz 
mutuis altercationibus jurgiisque deducta fuit,” (says Sigonius,) “ ut 
sacerdotes qui uxores haberent pra pudore separatim a ceteris rem 
divinam facere cogerentur in loco qui Patria dicitur, unde vulgo a 
pueris Patarini ad contumeliam dicebantur.” Upon this Allix observes, 
that “ they have given this nickname of Patarines to the Waldenses, 
because the Waldenses were those Subalpini in Peter Damian, 
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(Opusc. c. 18.) who at the same time maintained the same doctrines in 
the archbishopric of Turin.” 

It seems probable, therefore, that about this time, (A. v. 1059,) a 
considerable part of the clergy and people in the north of Italy 
separated themselves from the rest of the Church, which submitted to 
papal authority; and that these separatists, under various names, and 
in communion with the separatists of other countries, thenceforward 
composed a church which opposed with zeal the gradually increasing 
errors of Rome, and at some periods spread its tenets over a great 
part of Europe, whilst at other times the gates of hell so far prevailed 
against it by persecutions, massacres, and crusades, that a mere rem- 
nant of its professors was left, and those thinly scattered over the 
face of Europe, or with difficulty maintaining themselves in such 
mountainous districts, as have always served the weak for a last 
refuge against the strong. Here they maintained the purity, truth, 
and simplicity of the christian doctrine; “ For here,” says Philip De 
Mornay, in his History of Papacy, ‘ the papal corruptions and inven- 
tions could not so soon penetrate, in like manner as we see national 
languages, customs, and dress, are preserved in remote countries 
against the inundation and mixture of nations—the original language 
of Spain among the Basques ; of Great Britain among the Welsh; their 
usages also, and so of the others.” 

It was from the vallies (in old French vaux) of Piemont that this 
people took their most usual designation of Vaudois : for it was in these 
Alpine retreats they always most abounded, and in these they were 
enabled to maintain themselves in comparative security till the epoch 
of the Reformation, since which they have been generally reckoned 
among the Protestant churches. Perhaps, indeed, they may claim no 
small share of honour as chosen instruments of producing the Reforma- 
tion itself; for ‘‘ a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump;” and there 
is good evidence collected in the work before us, that the Vaudois 
systematically sent missions into all countries to preach their religion ; 
and particularly, it seems probable that the Lollards in England took 
their name from Renaud Lollard, a Vaudois barbe, or pastor, who 
visited England in the reign of Henry III. Alphonso de Castro says, 
that Wickliffe only placed in a clearer light the doctrine of the Vaudois ; 
and Lindanus maintains, that Calvin inherited his doctrine from them. 
The author of the work before us says, 

What contributed not a little to the Reformation, both in France and 
Switzerland, was the Bible translated into French by Robert Olivetan, a pious 
and learned Vaudois pastor, who had it printed in 1537 at Neufchatel, at the 
expense of the Vaudois. You will observe, that Olivetan was related to Calvin, 
and that their common ancestors were Vaudois, who passed from the vallies of 
Piemont into Picardy, though at what time it is impossible to say. Calvin 


acknowledges this relationship in the Latin epistle prefixed to Olivetan’s trans- 
lation of the Bible. 
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The doctrines of the Vaudois appear to have been free from many 
superstitions, which even before the eleventh century had generally 
obtained in the Church ; and this may be objected to the origin assigned 
by us to the Vaudois Church. But it is most natural to suppose, that 


those who separated themselves from the Church on account of her 


admission of palpable errors, when no longer influenced by her autho- 


rity, would examine more narrowly and reject many things, in which 
till then her authority and traditions had induced them to acquiesce. 


Nor ought we to wonder if their doctrine was purified in the fire of 


persecution; if the hay and stubble was burnt, while the gold and 


silver remained; and if the men, who forsook all rather than forsake 


the truth, obtained the fulfilment of that promise, “ If ye continue in 


my word,..... ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you 


free.” John ix. 31, 32. 


The Vaudois Church has always retained the episcopal form of 


government ; but the name of Bishop, savouring too much of temporal 


greatness, and perhaps also in Piemont of intolerance and persecution, 


has given place to the humble title of Moderator ; and under this title, 


M. Peyran, the author of the work we are reviewing, exercised the 


episcopal office in his native vallies more than thirty years, and up to 


the time of his death. Of him and of his family we purpose to say 


something more at the close of this article: at present we will proceed 


to notice the work itself, which consists of several detached pamphlets, 


chiefly in defence of the Vaudois against the attacks of Roman Catholic 


writers ; all of them written with force, animation, and elegance, 


closeness of argument, great depth and variety of research, not unfre- 


quently both with eloquence and humour, and certainly without any 


mixture of the odium theologicum. 


The first of these, entitled ‘* Nouvelles Lettres sur Jes Vaudois,” is 


in the form of letters, addressed to Cardinal Pacea, who, when they 


lays down seven propositions : 
2dly, That their faith was that of the Protestants. 
3dly, That they were not Arians or Manichees. 


5thly, That they have always opposed the errors of Rome. 


borne greater trials in support of it. 


enemies and persecutors ; 








were written, was a state prisoner at Fenestrelle by Napoleon's order, 
and who had entered into a correspondence with M. Peyran touching 
the tenets and history of the Vaudois. In the first letter the Moderator 


ist, That the Vaudois and Albigenses formed one society or church. 


4thly, That their origin must be sought in the first ages of the church. 


6thly, That they have always been remarkable for sanctity of conduct 
7thly, That no christian society has ever shewn more zeal for religion, ot 


These points he proceeds to prove out of the very mouths of their 
for it is to popes, inquisitors, and Romanist 
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polemical writers, that we are indebted for almost all we know of 
the 


arly history of these churche 


We will not follow the learned author into all his proofs; but the 
following extracts are too important and _ intere sting to be omitted, 
An ancient MS. by a Roman Catholic author (apud Johan. Valerium 


Andream Dialog. 35.) says of the Vaudois; 


Men and women, young and old, by day and by night, cease not both to 
teach and to | n. by day the labou teaches his fellow, or learns from him, 
nd by night they make use of what time they can spare from sleep, in teaching 
one another. They teach « 1 without books—one who has been their disciple 
en days begins to seek for others, whom in turn he teaches what he has 


learnt; and should there be any who would excuse himself on pretence of 


being unable t irn by heart, they t him. ** learn but one word every day, 
and by the y ur’s end t ie Wiit now seve sentences, ind perse vering trom 
year to year thou wilt profit yet more.” I have myself seen with my eyes, and 
I ird with my « us, one f these poor <« trvmen recite by heart the whole 
I k of Job without 1 : oy Ww rd. nd 1 I tt rs who knew perfectly well 
the whole New Testament. Moreover. if they s¢ any one¢ living amiss, they 
chastise him severely by their discipline, and tel! him, * The ape stiles lived not 
so.” I} Inqu itor Re er who lived n t t! teenth century,) spé iks of 
them no otherwi “ The Vaudois,” says he, in the very book which he wrote 
gainst them, * know by heart the wi New Testament and a great part of 
the Old in the vulgar tongue. lor they sav, t t what prea hers assert, vithout 
| of from the Old ar New Testament, is nothing but lies.” Pp. He 


After arguing in support of his second point, M. Peyran concludes, 


Does any one yet doubt? I am willing to abide by what Claudius Seissel, 


Archl ishop « f Turin, and Cousson, a theologian of Paris, wrote concerning them 
the Vaudois) two hundred years ago, and that with far other views than of 
favouring the enemies of the Roman see. lhe heresies of the Vaudois, if we 
believe these two authors, consisted in rejecting the pope, with purgatory, 
indulgences, the merit of works, festivals of saints, prayer for the dead, auricular 
confession, sa isiactory works, the religious we rshiip of images, the invocation 
of the blessed Virgin and the saints, and in believing that the eucharist is called 
the body of Christ only in the sense in which the rock was Christ. 1 leave 


you to consider whether the faith of those who are called Protestants is very 


lo shew that the Vaudois were neither Arians nor Manichees, 
M. Peyran quotes St. Bernard, who makes a clear distinction between 
these three sects, p. 21. M. Peyran also cites William de Puylaurens, 
Chron. prol. p. 49, 


There were many heretics, some were Arians, others Manichees, and the 
last Vaudois. They all conspired against the catholic faith, but they were 


nevertheless oppose 1 to each other, and these last (the Vaudois disputed with 
uch subtlety against the Manichees. The disputes of the Vaudois shaming 
their hatred, they shewed more favour to 
the Manichees than to them. It was then* such a disgraceful thing to be a 
} The bish« ps exec uted their 

| 


office as well as they co ild, ind their authority was in such conte mpt that the 


the ignorant priests, ind inflami 





st, that they generally concealed their tonsure 


* Ws presume tl was the time immediately j eding tl Crusade agai 
\ sé 
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soldiers openly sided with the heretics. The opposition of the clergy was vain, 
ind the respect in which the sectaries were held was profound.—Itid. 

The writings of the Inquisitor Renier Sacco are also cited to the 
eftect, 

That they lived justly before men, and held worthy opinions of the Divinity, 
only blaspheming the Roman Church and the Clergy, whereto the laity 
willingly assented. (Rayneri Sacco contra Valdenses, c. 6.) P. 23. 

As to the antiquity of this sect, M. Peyran quotes several ancient 
authors, to shew that no precise time could be fixed on as the date 
of its origin, even tracing it back to the apostolic times. But we 
think that we have assigned the real origin of these churches as distinct 
trom the main body of Christians. Roman Catholic writers, indeed, 
perceiving that the supposed erroneous opinions of the Vaudois have 
been maintained in very early periods of the church, and especially in 
the north of Italy and south of France, have hastily concluded that the 
professors of those opinions were always separated from the Catholic 
Church ; whereas they were in reality the remaining defenders of that 
truth which was once universal in the Church, and which had not yet 
yielded entirely to the papal corruptions. Nor was it, probably, 
till the Church of Rome had completed its usurpation over the other 
churches of Europe, that the professors of the truth were forced to 
separate themselves so as to form distinct churches. 

To shew how conformable their practice was to their doctrine, M. 
Peyran quotes the Inquisitor Renter again, (contra Vald. c. 7.) 

They were known by their life and by their words, because they were simple 


and decént in their manners; without vanity in their dress, which was neithes 


costly nor slovenly. To avoid lying, swearing, and fraud, they used no traffic. 


They had no desire of acquiring riches, being content with what was necessary. 
They were chaste and sober, frequenting neither dances nor public houses, nor 
other similar vanities. They did not let themselves be mastered by anger. 
They laboured constantly, being always occupied either in teaching or learning. 
They spoke little, and that modestly. They could not endure buffooneries nor 
ill-natured jests, and avoided evil-speaking, foolish talking, lying, and swear- 
J I ’ 3, tying 
ing.—Pp. 41, 42. 

Claudius Seissel, (Archbishop of Turin,) in the book which he 
published against them in 1500, says, that “ in their lives and morals 
they were without reproach before men;” and that “ they addicted 
themselves with all their power to keeping God’s commandments.” 
The Dominican Licleustain says, that “ they were blameless in their 
morals, true in their words, and as to brotherly love, one heart, and 
one soul,” —P. 43. 

We now offer to our readers some extracts, which will give them an 
idea of M. Peyran’s manner of writing, as far as mere translations can 
do this. 

[t has been the fortune of none but of St. Paul and of the Vaudois to withstand 
St. Peter to his face But observe, that St. Peter of Rome is a very different 
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sort of person from St. Peter of Judea. From being a catcher of fishes, the latter 
became a catcher of men, and to these he taught the way of life both by precept 
and example. But St. Peter of Rome, fishing in troubled waters, managed to 
catch both kings and people, and to make them serve his temporal and private 
interests.—P. 53. 

The closing paragraph of Letter II. is a good specimen of this 
writer's power. 

Such was the general prejudice of men, and so completely were they fasci- 
nated during several centuries; in all which time, we need not hesitate to say, 
the sun shone but on one society worthy of the Christian name. I dare to 
assert (and I do not fear to be contradicted by persons of honour and informa- 
tion), that the Waldensian people—the only people which has always opposed 
the Pope, and that successfully—is a miracle of grace and of providence ;—of 
grace, which has sustained them through such lengthened trials; and of pro- 
vidence, which has preserved them amidst the continued attacks of a foe so 
powerful—a people unconquerable as the truth they hold—whom no temptation 
could overcome, and no power could destroy—who have enlightened Europe, 
and overthrown the empire of superstition.—Pp. 55, 56. 


In Letter III. the author ridicules the legend of St. Peter having 
been Bishop of Rome, and having transmitted his authority to the 


Popes. He says, 

The Universal Church knows now that the sovereign authority passed from 
St. Peter to Linus; and this she knows—not by Scripture, for that says nothing 
about it; nor by tradition, for that leaves it doubtful whether Linus or anothe: 
person succee ded to St. Peter ; but | y conjectures, by reflections on those con 
jectures, and by certain tales added to those reflections. Who would have 
believed that these great titles of Successor to St. Peter, Vicar of Jesus Christ, 
and Sovereign Pontiff of the Christians, are founded on absurdities and on 
ridiculous fables, and cannot be defended but in spite of tradition, of Scripture, 
and of common sense! P 

What, then, does not reason convince us of the utility and necessity of estab- 
lishing a tribunal of religion superior to all others in that city, which was the 
resort of all the people of the e uth? “ Reason? Yes,’ reply the Vaudois,- 
‘*the reason of the world and of its passions, but not the reason of the Gospel ;— 
His reason, who ordered massacres, crusades, and the inquisition ;— His reason, 
who, out of a poor priest, made an earthly monarch, to rule over kings, to 
trample their crowns under his feet, and to claim a tyrannical power over all 


mankind ;—but this cannot be the reason of the Lamb.”—Pp. 72, 73. 
In Letter IV. on the abuses committed by the Popes, he says, 


Strange ! that the spirit of truth should be united to such pride and arrogance, 
and the spirit of falsehood to such modesty and simplicity ; that humility should 
be heretical in the Vaudois, and pride should be orthodox, and more than or- 
thodox, in the bishops of Rome ; that Jesus Christ should have for vicegerents 
the children of the King of Pride, and that the King of Pride should have fo 
followers the meek of the earth. * * * Pp. 78, 79. 

After quoting the blasphemous declaration of Innocent III. at the 
Council of Lateran, “ I am a medium between God and man, lower 
than God, but higher than man,” &c., he continues, 

What did these wretched heretics mean with their affectation of wearing 
no shoes but with holes in the top, as the last Father of the Church reproaches 


them (Bossuet Hist. des Var.)? Did they mean to insult the brilliant slipper of 
his Holiness, adorned with gems and venerated by the masters of the world ? 
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Did they mean to insinuate that Jesus Christ did not wash the feet of St. Peter 
by a miracle of humility, in order that St. Peter might, by a prodigy of pride, 
present his feet to be kissed by the greatest potentates?—P. 81. 


After describing the cruelties committed on the Vaudois, the author 
gives a translation of the instructions issued by the holy office to its 
ministers in Latin verse, as follows, viz. 


To take the heretics, banish, burn, drown, and tear them with pincers, to 
expose them to wild beasts, cut their throats, starve them to death, bind them 
hand and foot, cut them with saws, lay bare their bones, break their legs, crush 
their limbs, cut them in pieces, and even lay bare the nerves, that the fire 
might the better penetrate when the body should be on the gridiron. P. 85. 


After contrasting these instructions with the doctrines of the 


Vaudois, he continues, 


These two voices are very different; but what surprises us, is to find, that, 
according to the faith of such writers as Baronius, Bellarmin, Bossuet, Chateau- 
briand, &c., the voice of gentleness, humility, meekness, and christian patience, 
is the voice of the dragon, uttered through the heretics his followers; and that 
the voice of cruelty, barbarity, and persecution, is the voice of Jesus Christ, 
speaking through his vicegerent and the ministers of the holy office.—P. 86. 


‘ 


We quote, from a sort of Appendix, entitled, ‘* Additions aux nou- 
velles Lettres,” the following clause of the bull granted for the Jubilee 
by Clement V. ; it is worthy of a place in the “ Tale of a Tub,” by the 
side of one of Lord Peter’s pardons. 

Item, if any one duly confessed die by the way (to Rome), we grant that he 
be entirely exempt and absolved from all sins, and, notwithstanding, we en- 
tirely command the angels of Paradise to introduce his soul wholly freed from 
purgatory to the glory of Paradise .—Pp. 105, 106. 


The next of these pamphlets is an answer to a pastoral letter of 
the Bishop of Pignerol, attacking the Vaudois as schismatics. From 
this we will only make one extract. 

Besides, my Lord, in attributing to the Scriptures an obscurity which puts 
them out of the reach of unlearned men, your Greatness does not perceive that 
you are maintaining a controversy with St. Paul and the other Apostles; for if 
you are right, these holy men were wrong in addressing their writings not only 
to the clergy, but also to the people.—P. 294. 


Next follows an address by M. Peyran to his fellow pastors, on the 
alarm which was caused amongst the Vaudois by the Bishop of Pigne- 
rol’s pastoral. ‘The last of the series is an answer to a letter addressed 
by a French curé to M. Cellerier, a Genevese pastor, who had accused 
the Roman Catholies of idolatry. It is written throughout with force, 
elegance, and humour. ‘Take the following examples. The curé had 
maintained that the Roman Catholics honour images merely as repre- 
sentations, which induce thei to imitate the originals, and regard the 
wood of the cross merely as a sign, which recalls the memory of our 


redemption. 
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In this also I am willing to believe you, since I am in the humour to shew 


my cortesia. But in that case the Roman Catholic Church must reform het 
breviary, in which, distinguishing the cross from the crucified body, she says, 
“Qh, holy cross, &c. worthy alone to bear the ransom of the world! sweet 
wood, which bearest the nails and the sweet burthen, save this congregation 
here pres¢ nt.” She must also reform he pontific il, which says that the worship 
of dutria is due to the cross, and that images ought to be incensed and kissed, 
ind that men should fall down before them with all possible humiliation. She 
must also reform those prayers in which it is said of the image, ** Oh God, 
sanctify this image of the Virgin, that it may give us salutary help, & .’ Above 
ul, she must reform that prayer, of which a Pope is the author, and in which 
it is said to the image of Jesus Christ i nprinted on a tows l, May it please 
thee to purify us from every stain, blessed image of the face of Jesus Christ; 
spread light abroad in our hearts, &c.; lead us, blessed image, to our home.” 


He goes on to quote the Roman Catholic saints Thomas and Bona- 


ventura, who taught that t 


1e same honour is due to the image as to 
the original; and so the worship of latria to the images of Jesus Christ, 
as that of dulia to the images of the saints.—P. 405. 

In conformity with the opinion of Constantine, Bishop of Constance, 
at the second Council of Nice it was decreed, that there are not two 
adorations, but one and the same adoration of the image, and of him 
who is represente d by the image. P. 430. 

M. Peyran adds soon after, “ We may well say at this time what 
Lactantius said in his day, ‘The fools do not consider that if their 
images could feel and move, they would themselves fall to worshipping 
those who made and polished them.’” —P. 431. 

This is the benediction of the imagé of St. John the Evangelist, 

** Sit hac imago damonum sancta expulsio, angelorum advocatio, fide- 
lium protectio, ejusque in hoc loco potenter vigeat intercessio.”—P. 433. 
That is, the image, and not the saint, is to intercede with God! 

Cassander, councillor of the Emperor Frederick, says, “ It is but too 
plain, to say no more, that the worship of images has so prevailed, and 
so much indulgence has been shewn to the disposition of the people 


towards superstition, that our people do not yield to paganism itself 


n idolatry.” And a little further, “ As long as statues decked out 
with silk, gold, and precious stones, shall be seen in the churches and 
on the altars, and shall be carried about from place to place on men’s 
shoulders after the Pagan fashion, we cannot hope that superstition 
will cease.”"—Pp. 412, 413. 

Michael, Vicar of the Archbishop of Mentz, and afterwards Bishop 
of Merseburg, and president of the imperial chamber under Charles V. 
in a sermon preached in 1542, says, that many abuses have crept in,- 
this amongst others, that the people trust in images .. . . and some- 
times even believe that they have some feeling or virtue, and know 
men’s thoughts, hear their prayers, and are capable of giving assistance ; 


this, says Michael, is a detestable idolatry.—Pp. 415, 416. 
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M. Peyran goes on to state, that living himself in the midst of Roman 


Catholics, and being an eye-witness of their proceedings, he is convinced 
that the people is led away, taught, guided, and encouraged to believe 
that there really is some divinity or inherent power which resides in 
these images, that in fact they address to them their vows and prayers, 
and place an entire confidence in them. “For after all, Sir, if this be 
not so, why expose these images and lifeless statues with so much 
pomp? Why carry them about with such solemnity in your proces- 
sions and festivals, or in case of some public calamity? ... . Can 
images and statues without sense have the least influence in determin- 
ing the will of God?” Pp. 425, 426.) And he shews from Arnobius, 
Porphyry, and Celsus, that the ancients defended the use of images by 
the very same arguments as those used by the Roman Catholics.— 
P. 429. 

It may be mentioned here, that the publication of this answer to the 
French Cureé’s letter produced so great an effect, that the Curé himself 
bought up all the unsold copies of his own pamphlet, as we are informed 
by Mr. Gilly; so that Mr. Lowther was unable to procure a single 
Imipre Sssion. 

We have made so many extracts from the author's work, that our 
readers can in some sort judge for themselves of his manner of writing 
and the force of his reasoning ; and we may venture to appeal to their 
judgment, whether his mind seems to have acquired any of that rust 
which many would suppose inevitable from the obscure retirement in 
which he passed his days; or whether it does not retain all that readi- 
ness and polish which is commonly maintained by the collision of men 
and of opinions in the busy scenes of the world. Upon reflection, 
howeve r, we should pe rhaps be led to ¢ xpect this very result, and we 
should be more surprised at meeting with talents so well employed in 
a rich canon or court confessor of Turin, than in one of the pastors 
and captains of that littl troop which forms an outpost of the reformed 
religion, who being always in presence of it’s bitterest enemies, must 


“s 


ever be on the alert, and like Solomon’s guards, ‘‘ every man with his 
sword on his thigh because of fear in the night.” 

We think also that those who have read this book will agree with 
us in thanking Mr. Sims for the valuable present he has made to the 
public, and in requesting him to persevere in the task which he has 
undertaken of editing the MSS. of the deceased Moderator, of which 
these Opuscula are, we understand, but a small part. At the same time 
we feel it to be our duty, both with respect to the public and the cha- 
ritable object which the reverend editor has in view in this publication, 


t 


to suggest to him the propriety, in future, of not adding a single word 


to his text, in the way of introduction or illustration, beyond what is 
necessary to make his author understood. 
IX. VI. xx 
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M.Peyran must stand or fall upon his own unassisted merits. Every 


ddition to what he has written brings with it two great disadvantages. 


In the first place the expense of the work is increased, and thereby 


some are deterred from purchasing ; and secondly a double risk of 


rejection 1s incur! d, on the merits of the author himself, and on the 
merits of his commentator; and this without any adequate advantage ; 


for however valuable the additions of the latter n ry in themselves be, 
they cannot drag the author into notice if he be unworthy of it; and if 
worthy, he does not re juire their assistance. 

Wi } ive bee I le d to make the e r¢ marks by the bulk ot th ? volume 
before us, not much more than one-half of which is the work of M. Peyran; 
the rest consists chiefly of an Introduction and several Appendixes in 
English by the editor, with all possible respect for whom we are com- 


pe Ihe d to say, that we do not think they come within our rule of be Ing 


necessary to the due understandn g of the author (who is sufficiently 


clear and ¢ xplicit . and therefore they might have been omitted with 


) 


advant ize to the work, « speci lly if any sale be anticipate d on the con- 


tinent, whe r¢ the Lin rlish half ol the work would be vene rally usé less. 


We have already alluded to the object of this publication, which 1s 
for the benefit of the daughter and two sons of the deceased Moderator, 


who diced in 1823, m very straitened circumstances, at the age of 
seventy-one; when such was the respect felt by all parties for his cha- 
racter, that his body was accompanied to the grave by great numbers 
of his Roman Catholic neighbours, notwithstanding a prohibitory order. 

M. Peyran studi d at Geneva, and after his return to the vallies he 
kept the Latin scl 0] two years, served the churches of Maneille 
Praly and Villeseche sixteen, and in 1791 became pastor of Pomaret 
and Moderator, which office had been born by his father and grand- 
father. He inherited a small 


his office of Moderator, and those occasioned by the wars which have 


] 
yatrimony: but expenses incidental to 


to contract debts which have swal- 


lowe d up all ] 1s prope rty and le It nothir g tor h S childre Nn. 





, } , , 1 
ae olated the country, obliged nin 


| ? 1 1 
We think w cannot conclude this article better tl 


Gilly’s account of the visit he paid to the late Mode rator about three 


ian by giving Mr. 


months before his death. because, besides being extremely interesting 
in itself, it cannot fail of interesting those who read it in favour of the 
orphan family for whose benefit the work is published. 


Mr. Gilly with his companions, being admitte d into the humble cot- 





tage of the Moderator, were conducted 
I p a narrow staircase throuch a very small bed-room, the size of which was 
still further contracted by several bookcases. This led into another bed-room 
more amply provided still with shelves and books The ipartment was about 
| 


en feet square, low, and witho ly kind of decoration of paint or pap 
 ——- At a small fire, where the fuel was supplied in too scanty a 
, 
h 


ition to impart war nth to the room, and by the side of a table covered with 
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books, parchments, and manuscripts, sat a slender feeble looking old man, 


whose whole frame w bowed down by infirmity . .. . His dress consisted 


of a shabby time-worn black suit, and worsted stoc kings so darned and pat hed, 
that it is difficult to say whether any portion of the original hose 1 mained. 


Over his shoulder was thrown what once had been a cloke, but now a shred 
only. 

MI. Peyran was upwards of seventy-one years of age (says Mr. Gilly) at the 
time we saw him; the whole of his income did not exceed 1000 frances, or about 


£40 a year; and with this pittance he had been obliged to meet the demands 


of a family, the calls of charity, the incidental expenses ol his situation as 
Moderator, and the additional wants of age, sickness, and infirmity. An acci 
dent occasioned by the kick of mule had added to the ills of his condit 

A large id prominent rupture, 1 an incurable weakness, were increased by 
his inability to procure surgi often as he required it. For two years 
he underwent excruciating pain, and had his means enabled him to obtai 
medical assistance whicl his case demande a thre malady might have 





materially if not effectually alleviated. 


The welcome which we received from our venerable host was expressed with 
all the warmth and sincerity of one whose kindly feelings had not yet bee 
chilled by years or sufferings: and the manner in which it was delive 
pla ed a knowledge of the world, and a fine tact of good breeding, which are 


not looked for in Alpine solitudes, or in the dusty study of a recluse. 


Our conversation was held generally in French; but when I engrossed his 


discourse to myself we spoke in Latin, as being the language in which wi 
could not mistake each othe . Nothing could be more choice r cla i 
than his selection of words; and [ was not more surprised by his fluency of 
diction, than by the extraordinary felicity with which he applied whole ser 
tences from ancient poets, and even prosé thors, to convey his sentiments 
The probable restoration of the English pensions to the Vaudois Clergy being 
mentioned, M. Peyran clasped his hands and exclaimed, 
O mil i lor r Ith vita 
ritu t ! t ¢ t i re facta 
ope ikin if the resun pt m by the Sardinian cove ment of the land 
sranted by Napoleon to the Vaudois Clergy, he said, 
\ lvena nostri, 
Q , ( or agelli 
I) ; te co 
Nur i on i versat 
The manner in which he pronounced the last words was particularly moving ; 
he dwelt upon the words veteres and frisles, as being pecu larly applicabl 
to his own case, d: p! ved, as he had been, in bis old age of what would have 
constituted his maintenance and comfort. 
M. WVeyran spoke with so much 1 | lity, i his thoughts followed each 
other in such quick succession, that he never ered himself to be at a loss for 


words. If the Latin term did not immediately occur to him, he made no 


ed its place by a French or [talian phrase. ‘This 





i 
animatio such au effect upon his whole frame, that very soon 
after we began to converse with him, the wrinkles seemed to fall from his brow, 
a hectic colour succeeded to the pallidness of his countenance, and the feeble 


d stooping figure which first stood before us elevated itself by degrees, and 
acquired new strength and ens 
M. Peyran’s bookshelves were loaded with more than they could well be 

and wh I noticed 
] 


or were dispose | in ¢ a 


the number of volumes which lay scattered about the room, 
er wherever a place could be found for them, he told 
me that if he were now in possession of all that once were his, the whole of his 


own and the adjoining house would be insufficient to contain them. He sa 
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he had bought a great many himself, but the principal portion of his libr ary 
was the accumulation of his father and grandtather, and of more distant ances 
tors, and expressed much regret that he could no longer display the folios and 
curious old \ISS. that | id been handed down t ! ). lL asked what had 
become of them. ‘* They have been sold,’ he 1 pi 1, with considerable emotion 

id been con led to part wi m f t ne, to purchase 
‘ nd even l I nselft and f \ 

\fter we had been ‘ time with M. | n, | luced a packet of 
pal wd parchm s, which fh pened in a so of fid etty haste and ap 
peared anxious ubmit to ¢ pe ‘ O1 paper contained the 
et of lers of his maternal grandfatl who was ull by Dr. Robin 

Bishop of Lond ind enseé \ same | st in a 
eman’s family. ‘Lhe others were some letters from a mercantile family of 
the first distinction in London, to whom he thought himself distantly related. 
Ile was interested, he said, in these de t his own a unt, because 
W ivancing ra v i | i elf, but r | ‘ | Ss 

e: they w what they migt i » the world as proofs « h ( . 

x with England 

| | t \ »f Tillots B yw Tay h é ched 
n book ise, ld | iat every it n he w I more 
gratified by the light s these | \ hrown 1 } ths for 

¢ e tow 1 his poor bret t I ) n ve nceal 
selve i fastness but n be uid t old man 
with conscious and } ming pl f t ndebted t f 
your emar it ym papa ’ \\ | way, V tood in the 
first LnK ind y t us the first tht \ € tulminated the 
ying ot e bl I 1d it ing tion Was heard in ou ull betore 
y Knew its bame 
" At tl Lo f his mble pre tery \lodera wrung our hand 
1 uid fa v 1 ery sy | 9 Lle d at é 
\ 0 | t | } 
ey | s in t | im} n tl \ ne n he 

~ vas ( t } } ( ¢ h " , 
It ose nect W \ I sacred sense of 

V un et 1 of wour t g | e, which every man 

f ser yl tau el f erty, by pressing oO 
his cceptal 1 ie t Y ( the | hase of a lew oft n ts 
“ | " 1 eq I have ha iny st y fore | 
( 1 mak up my mining s to the | jety of stating this circumstance ; ind 
nothing c« 1 have induced me to do it, but the persuasion that it w ll put the 
case in the strongest light, and shew at once the deplorabl situation to which 
many of these pastors are reduced Gilly’s Narrative of an Excursion to the 
Mountains of Pu t, chap. 4 , 


——_<—— 


Art. I1.—dA Farenell Sermon, preache l in the Parish Church of} 
Hodnet, Salop, by Reginald Heber, D.D. Bish p of ¢ alcutta. 
Second Edition. Shrewsbury: 1826. 

A Charge delivered to the Cleray of the Diocese of Calcutta, at the 
Primary Visitation of the Right Rev. Reginald Heber, D. D. Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta. London. Murray 1827. 


Tue dust of two English bishops, we might almost say, two 
English martyrs, — has now mixed itself with the soil of Hindostan. 


Let us hope that their remains have given a sort of consecration to 
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that vast territory, and marked 
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it out, in the sight of men and angels, 


as a portion of the Redeemer’s inheritance. Reflections and antic ipa 
tions like these are greatly needed to support us under the loss of two 
such men as Middleton and Heber, and under the bitter disappoint- 
ment inflicted on the Church by the policy which (we fear) has ap- 
pointed only a single successor to those venerable and illustrious 
prelates. We will not speculate on the reasons which have rendered 
the State deaf to the intreaties of the Church; which have again con- 
gned to one spiritual vernor and director a field scarcely too 
extensive for the labours of an apost lic colle: and which tend to 
fix on our Protestant institutions the reproach of a languid zeal for the 
ghest interests of mankind. We cannot, however, altogether re press 
the * St archings of heart, ind the painful bodings, occasioned by 
this prodigy ol lukewarmne yr frugality. We cannot forget that it 
reduces the individual who takes this overpowering charge upon 
himself to a most appallir itive. It compels him to go rth 
to his labours, either with a resolution to offer up his health and lit 
in the cause, and probably to bri: on a speedy repetition of the 
mischiefs that must always attend a suspension of the episcopal fune 
tions ; or, it drives him to an adoption of the maxim which all over- 
laboured functionaries are strongly tempted to call in to their relief 
we mean the not ible aphor S! that where business is too lheavy to be 
properly disposed of, the only way to get through it at all is, by all 
means to tal teasily! We positive hudder at the guilt of deli- 
berately reducing to such an alternative even the most exalted virtue 
and piety ; and we are willing to take refuge in the surmise, that the 


turmoil and confusion of secu: 


ur and politic al interests have naturally 


the effect of deadening the religious sensibilities of statesmen, and of 
making them, in a oreat d gree, unconscious of the evils inflicted on 
mankind by inattention to their moral and spiritual improv ment. l'o 
be sure, this is but a melancholy sort of retreat from painful feelings ! 
It is, however, somewhat less wretched than the belief that our tem- 


poral governors are cap ible of 


tl 


and important of all the conce) 


We are further encouraged t 
this disastrous repulse of the ¢ 
recollection, that the great in 
care of Him who is alu ty al 
evil, and to overrule the worst 
vlory. In Hlis vood time, W 
shall be duly provided with | 
awakened to a due sense of the 
with that country. Should tl 
of then duty, even by i“ 


wilfully trifling with the most preciou 


ns committed to their care. 
0 “possess our souls in peace” under 
hurch’s suit to the Government, by the 
terests at stake are under the especial 
yle and watchful to extract good from 
counsels of man to His own praise and 
e trust, the mighty harvest of India 
ibourer nd the rulers of this land 
re sponsibility LIN pose dd by a connexion 
ey at last be roused to a full perception 
cession of such sacrifices as we have 
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recently deplored, the price, costly as it would be, would scarcely b 
too vreat for the purchase of so blessed a consummation. 
We gladly turn aside from thes« oppre ssive considerations to in- 


dulge ourselves in a momentary recollection of the great man who laid 


o 
the foundation of our Indian Church. ‘To some of our fraternity 
Bishop Middleton was very intimately known: and that knowledge 
enables us to pronounce, that, in som« respects his character has been 
egregiously mistaken. With the loftier and grander features of that 
character the world is now tolerably familiar: but it may, perhaps, 
surprise many to learn that, by nature, he was singularly sportive and 


playful ; that to him no mere « irthly delight seemed equal to the 


relaxation and abandonment of a social circle; and that, when sur- 
rounded by a few triends who poss i his confidence and attachment, 
nothing could be more winning or more animating than his society. 
His vast stores of erudition, bis dy memory, and his keen percep- 


tion of humour, (always kept ‘* within the limits of becoming mirth,” 


rendered him one of the most instructive and entertaining of compa- 


nions. Among his severest sacrifices in India he used t » reckon th 
loss of that sort of conversation which is enlivened by the brisk and 
fre que nt interc hangs of ( las Sik il ay plication and allusion :-— one of the 
most innocent, and at the same time most deliwhtful, recreations that 


can be enjoyed by a finished scholar, but which it can be scarcely 


reasonable to expect in a society so pr culiarly constituted as that of 


India. We mention this circumstance purely to shew how open he 


was to all those blame less and ™ repro d pl asure 3” which sweeten 
the repose and leisure of sup¢ rior minds. 


With regard to his personal demeanour we are not ignorant, that, 


by some, it was thought to be rather too dee ply st unped with official 


solemnity, and even sternness. /f this were the case, we are quite 


cted with his lively and habitual 


sense of duty; certainly with no failing so discreditable as personal 


satisfied that the peculiarity was conn 


arrogance. He was placed in a post of almost unexampled difficulty ; 


in a new situation which demanded inflexible firmness and unwearied 


vigilance, and which, naturally enough, led him to believe that it 


could scarcely be safe for him to lay aside for a moment, the high 
public character which he was called upon to maintain without com- 
promise. Under these very peculiar and trying circumstances, it 
would not be surprising if the posture of dignity, which he often felt 
hims« If compelled defensively to assume, should gradually and im- 
perce ptibly have given to his manner an air of constraint and reserve, 
which were very far from natural to the man. 

Avain, there never perhaps existed an individual so intense ly anxious 
to do right as Bishop Middleton: and this incessant solicitude, acting 


upon a constitution which, though robust, was unusually sensitive, 
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may have given him, at times, an appearance of irritability and agita- 
tion. It is truly wonderful,—(and it shews the depth and power of 
the principles which supported him)—that the perpetual influence of 
this acute sensibility should, to the last, have left his strength and 
steadiness of purpose wholly unimpaired. ‘That it must have ren- 
dered the process of arriving at his decisions extremely harassing, 
the re can be no d rubt - b when his r¢ solution was once formed, he 
remained firm and unshaken. It is highly probable, however, that 
this long continued wear of spirits may have hastened the period at 
which he was to sink under his burden. 

But we will no longer seek to disclose his virtues, or to draw forth 
his failings from “ their dread abode.” His virtues are laid up as 
a treasure, which is be come the invaluable and sacred prope rty of the 
public. His failings, it were almost impious to doubt, will find 
abundant m«¢ rey at the hand of that Go y whom he served with heart 
and soul and strength 

The imagination can p rhaps scarcely picture a contrast, in some 
respects, more striking than that which was exhibited in the characters 
of Bishop Middleton and his successor! It is, nevertheless, such 
a contrast as may well exist between two great and good men. 
Many qualities, of course, they had in common. Each was dis- 
tinguished by rich and various mental accomplishments, by a noble and 
almost saint-like disinterestedness, and by a thorough dedication of 
himself to the holy cause which called them forth from their country. 
But in the Tene ral ‘ jorm and pressure ” of their minds, they were 
totally dissimilar. It seems, however, to have been most providen- 
tially appointed that each should carry with him those peculiar quali- 
fications which were required by the respective circumstances in which 
he was placed. Without the unbending constancy of Bishop Middle- 
ton, it is doubtful whether the foundations of the Episcopal Church in 
India could have been solidly and permanently laid. But when that 
great work was once accomplished, the same stern energy would 
hardly be required for carrying on the superstructure, and apply- 
ing the decorations, and executing the details of the mighty and 
glorious design. When Bishop Heber arrived, the Indian public had 
been taught to reé gard Epis opacy with deep res pe Ct. The command- 
ing qualities of the first Bishop had secured for it the veneration of 
the community, and had left to his successor the more delightful task 
of engaging in its behalf their attachment and fidelity. And never, 
surely, was any human being more consummately adapted than that 
successor for the office of conciliation! ‘The singleness of his heart, 
the simplicity of his manners, the heavenly sweetness of his temper, 
the passionate devotion of all his faculties to the work of an LEvange- 


list, bent towards him the hearts of all people as the heart of one 
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man. ‘They who at first were surprised at the unostentatious plain- 
ness of his demeanour, were soon Overpowert d with admiration at the 
vast resources and genuine dignity of his mind. ‘The result has been 
that, in the course of twelve years, the labours of these two men have 
surrounded the Indian Church with the reverence and affection of her 
children, and have associated [;piscopacy in the public mind, with 


every thing that is admirable in learning and genius, or sublime in 





piety and virtue! It is highly gratifving to know, that the period 
which has elapsed since the death of Heber has been an interval of 
intense solicitude in India; and that our countrymen there have been 
looking out with “ earnest « cp ctation” for a worthy successor to the 
pre lates the y have lost. 

The person on whom the choice has fallen has two glorious models 
before him. We doubt not that he will make them the objects of his 
constant study, and that he will endeavour to walk in their steps 
with a holy and pious emulation. If so, the prayers of all good men 
will go with him, and, we trust, the blessing of God will descend 
upon his labours. 

The two publications at the head of this irticle may be considered 
ré spective ly as the last of Heber’s pastoral labours in England, and 
the commencement of his more arduous toils in Hindostan. The 
Farewell Sermon was addressed to his parishioners at Hodnet, a few 
weeks before he sailed. It is p »bably well known to most of om 


} 


readers, that the living of Hodi et, which he had then held for som« 


years, 1s a very \ tluable one: that he had built himself a residence 
there, and that the place was endeared to him by every circumstance 
that could make a separation f it exquisitely painful. He was in 
possession of every earthly comfort; he had the means of doing good 
on a large and liberal scale; and | piritu il labours had secured him 
the love and veneration of his whole parish. He had, moreover, been 


recently appointed to the oftice of preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, a post 
which varied his life by a frequent enjoyment of the best literary 
society in London. If there was any one individual in the empire to 
whom a removal from his native land would be more full of anguish 


than another, assuredly Heber must have been the man. He had 


every thing which can render existence delightful. Yet all thes 
things he was prepared to count as loss, when the voice of the Eternal 
Master called him to a Jarger sphere of usefulness. ‘The Lord had 
need of him in a distant land. He was summoned to visit “ the dark 
and cruel p! ices of the earth; and thither he accordingly went, with 


the usaerityv ¢ f on who | id bro wht every thought and every desir 
to the obedience of Christ. But the trial must have been hard to 
flesh and blood! Some human pangs must have been felt, and some 


human tears must have been dropt, as the moment of separation drew 
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nigh. We can easily imagine what an effort it must have cost him to 
brace his powers to a firmness that would “ bear him stiffly up” under 
the delivery of this farewell; and we can picture to ourselves the 
overflowing sorrow with which it would be heard by those who were 
about to suffer so calamitous a bereavement! It scems a sort of unholy 
mutilation to tear away from the context any part of this unlaboured 
and beautiful address, and yet it would be an abandonment of our 
duty to leave our readers without a specimen. His text is 1 Pet. i. 11. 
which suggests to all Christians the necessity of remembering, that, in 


this world, they are but “ strangers and pilgrims.” This notion he 


seizes, and illustrates with singular vividness and beauty. 


ve the fitness of this comparison, or how truly the 
} } 


Is it necessary for m«¢ to pr 
life of man is. in these passages, desciibed as a pilgrimage Which of us is 
’ I 


there whose experience may not bear abundant witness to the changeable nature 
of our prospects in the wor 1; the uncertainty of our best laid plans, the in- 
security ot our firmest possess ons! Where shall the man be found who, for 
long together, continueth in one st ry! Which of us does not behold and feel 
himself and every thing around him, with various speed, but with equ ul certainty, 
hasting on to dissolution and decay, while all which we endure, and all which 
t 
in an inn, or the still briefer accidents of a voyage’ Life bears us on like the 
stream of a mighty river. Our boat, at first, glides gently down the narrow 
: iyful murmurings of the little brook and the windings of 


od their blossoms over our young heads; the 


we enjoy, has no more comparativ per inence than our good or bad reception 


channel, through the p 





its grassy border. The trees sh 
flowers on the brink seem to offer themselves to our young hands; we are h ippy 
in hope, and we grasp eagerly at the beauties around us ; but the stream hurries 
us on, and still our hands are empty. 

Our course in youth and manhood is along a wider and deeper flood, and 





amid objects more striking and magnificent We are animated by the moving 
picture ot enjovment : d industry which passes before us, we are excite 1 by 
some short-lived success, or depressed and rendered miserable by some equally 
short-lived disappointment But our energy and out dependence are both in 
vain, Th stre im be irs us ¢ , and our ] YS al 1 our griefs alike ire left behind 
us; we may be shipwrecked but we cannot an hor; our voyage may be hast ned 
hut it cannot be delaved; whether rough or smooth, the river hastens towards 
its home, till the roaring of the ocean is in our ears, and the tossing of his waves 
is beneath our keel, and the lands lessen from our eyes, and the floods are lifted 
up aro nd us, and the earth loses sicht of us, and we take our last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants, aud of our further voyage there is no witness but the Infinite 


, 
J 
And do we still take so much anxious thought for the future days, when the 


days which are gone by have so strangely and uniformly deceived us! Can we 
still so set our hearts on the « tures of God, when we find, by sad experience, 
that the Creator only is per inent? Or shall we not rather lay aside every 
we cht and every sin which loes most easily beset us, and think of our elves 
henceforth as wayfaring persons only, who have no abiding inheritance but in 
the hope of i better world, and to whom even that world would be worse than 
hopeless, if it were not for our Lord Jesus Christ, and the interest which we 
have obtained in his mercies?/—P. 9—11. 


He then proceeds thus : 


But if such are the considerations which (taken as a general truth, and stated 
in general language) the uncertainty of mortal life is always calculated to awaken 
in us, more especially have thoughts of this nature been called up in my mind 
by the near approach of that time when my ministerial labours among you must 
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hav end; when I must give over, into « r hands, the task of watching 
} S 1 wel l y many, of those with whom 
I ’ \ i cl ! i » ety | have ] isst | iT y happiest 
1 to whom it has , d y e than tift 1 years, my duty and my 
d vith ach ( to pre it gospel of Christ, 
{ er s circumst | 1 wi n who now hear me by 
t irest ties ; ’ le, s of regret 
1s Sahl s ad ( \ l ¢ t, \ t ! Auixiely 
{ fist { { } ! mt q ets nes 
‘ , during so much of my ] Th 1 a more than usual share 
ot ¢ y comiort ar pros I L cannot bid lieu to those with whose 
i i most every recollection of past happiness is connected, without many 
( t wishes for their welfa " ‘ 1 (I v onfess it) without some severe 
( ( — .*% twa I N ie ed e so much less than I 
( t to have de to rend i ire eter 

| e, in ], th I Ww, 1 there is Or ibove all who 
knows bett than any of you, estly I have desired the ] e and the 
holiness of His cl } yw t { Bs peo] of this | ice; and 
how warmly | have h pe 1 to bi m lis } ls of bringing many among 
you to glory. But Iam at this moment tt uinfully sensible that, in many 
things, yea my performance | f t my principles; that neither 
privately no jlicly have I taught y vith so much diligence as now seems 
nee sary 1 eyes,—nor ha y ex | set forth the doctrines in which I 
have, hi ver imperfectly, instructed y 1. Yet, if my zeal has failed in steadi- 
ness, it has never been wanting in si ty | have expressed no conviction 
Ww 1 I have not deeply felt; have preached no doctrine which I have not 
steadfastly believed: however 1 sistent my life, its leading object has been 
your welfare, and I have hoped and s wed, and studied and prayed for your 
instruction, and that you might be saved. For my labours, such as they were, 
iave been, indeed, most richly varded, in the uniform affection and respect 
which I have received from my | shioners; in their regular and increasing 
ttendance in this holy pla ind at the Table of the Lord; in the welcome 
whi [ have never failed to meet the houses both of rich and of poor ;—in 
ti ret, yond my deserts | beyond my fu est expectations) with which 
ny announced d rture has been receive 1 by v u; in your ex} ressed and 
| ited wishes f my welfare and my return; in the munificent token of your 
regard with which I have been this morning honoured ;* in your numerous 
t ] ce on the pre t or sion, and 1n those marks of emotion which I now 

Witness around me, and in which | am myself well nigh constrained to join. 
lor all these accept such thanks 13 I can pay ; rccept my best wishes : accept 
my affectionate recret: accept the continuance of those p ivers which I have 
hitherto offered up for you daily, and in which, whatever, and wherever my 
S] f dut " ifter be, my ¢ cregation of Hopnet shall (believe it!) 
! he forgotten. But accept, above all, as the best legacy which I can leave 
I nd , a few plain words of advice, such as are suggested by my text and 
by the circumstances under which I now address you; and such as, if duly 
borne in mind by each of us, will strip our separation of its most painful 
features, and secure to us, if our faith is true, a more blessed meeting 


And towards the conclusion he returns to the consideration that life 
is a pilgrimage, and presses it on the hearts of his hearers with affec- 


tionate solemnity. 








* A handsome silver tureen had been given to the author by his parishioners, in a 
manner the most impressive and gratifying to his feelings. 
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Would to God, indeed, that I could hope to leave you all as truly at peace 
with each other, as, I trust and believe, there is peace between myself and you! 
Yet, if there be any here whom I have at any time offended, let me entreat his 
forgiveness, and express the hope that he has already forgiven me. If any who 
thinks he has done me wrong (I know of none), let him be assured that the 
fault, if it were one, is not only forgiven but forgotten. And, let me « arnestly 
entreat you all, as it may be the last request which I shall ever make, the last 
advice which I shall ever offer to you—Little children, love one another and 
forgive one another, even as God, for Christ’s sake, hath loved and for- 
given you! 





Nor are they the duties « nly which we owe to our enemies and our friends 
which are to be learned from the consideration of our pilgrim state on earth ; 
and from the unct rtainty of all things round us. Pilgrims as we are, in that 
very name the fact is impli d that ** we seek ace untry ; ’and we are encouraged 
to look forward to a better and more enduring home. LDivided as we soon 


must be, we are taught that, to those who love the Lord, no parti can be 


eternal ; and, even in the warmth of our early attachments, (when those att 

ments are allowable and holy), we have the strongest motive for endeavouring so 
to pass through the journey of life, as, that, after death, we n 1y meet those 
whom we love in happiness. I do not forbid, I would not, for worlds, even 


damp or discourage those pure domestic affections, those sacred friendships and 
harmless and useful predilections of kindred, of country, of neighb« ood 
which make up so much of the general happiness of mankind, and wi t which 





the world would be, still more than we find it, a vale of tears and misery! We 
do well to love our kindred; we do well to cling to our friends: we do well 
(uncertain as the possession may be) to value their love while it yet is spared t 

us, to fear their loss, and to sorrow over their separation from us. But, let us 
ask ourselves, how, if we cannot, even for a few years, lose sight, without orrow, 
of a relation, a friend, a neighbour; if we cannot cover up a kinsman in his 
grave without some natural tears; if I cannot leave you now, fora distant land, 
without a pang of more than common bitterness; how shall we endure, here- 
after, to see our lots in the day of judgment determined in different worlds, and 
that great gulph extending itself between us which is for ever to divide the 
righteous and the ungodly? And, reflecting on these things, let us, for God’s 








sake, for our friends’ sake, and for our own: as we love our friends, as we love 
ourselves, and desire that neither we nor they should sorrow everlastingly, pre- 
pare them by advice and elves by repentance, so to part for a time as that 
our parting may be for atime only: but that the parent may embrace the glo- 
rified form of his child, the husband of his wife, and the friend of the sharer of 
his confidence, in that land wl every tear shall be wiped from every eye 


’ 


no suspicion alienate, but where those 


virtuous affections which were tried and purified here, shall reap their reward of 
eternal indulgence and enjoyment!—P. 17—19. 


where no unkindness shall woun 


From his Primary Charge in India we select, first, his exquisite 
delineation of the duties of an Indian Chaplain. 


It is, indeed, most true, that those men would be much mistaken who should 


anticipate, in the fortunes of ndian chaplain, a life of indolence, of opulence, 
of luxury. An Indian chaplain must come prepared for hard labour in a climate 
where labour is often death; he must come prepared for rigid self-denial in 


situations where all around |:\im invites to sensual indulgence; he must be con- 


tent with an income liberal, indeed, in itself, but very often extremely di pro- 


portioned to the charities, the h pitalities, the unavoidable expenses, of his 
station. He must be content to bear his life in his hand, and to leave, very 
often, those dearer than life to His care who feeds the ravens. 

Nor are the qualitic itions which he will need, nor are the duties which will 
rest on him, less arduous than the perils of his situation. He must be no 


uncourtly recluse, or he wilt lose his influence over the higher ranks of hi 
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n. Hemust be no man of pleasure, or he will endanger their souls 
He must be a scholar, and a man of cultivated mind, for, in many 

rs (wherever he is statione 1), he will meet with a degree of know- 


finement which a parochial minister in England does not often 
ind a spirit, sometimes of fastidious and even sceptical critic!sm, 


society, the habits, and, perhaps, the very climate of India, has 
He must condescend to simple men, for here " 





ney to engen 
e, the majority of his congregation will, nevertheless, be the ignorant 


' 
circumstances which make the house of the English parochial 
and temple of religion, and his morning and evening walk 


y 
school 


blessing and blessedness. His servants will be of a different creed 


, in too many instances, to his example, his exhorta- 
prayers. Hisintercourse will not be with the happy and harmless 
t with the dissipated, the diseased, and often, the demoralized 





is feet will not be found at the wicker gate of the well-known 
neath the venerable tree; in the grey church-porch, or by the side 
} } 


ground and the corn-field; but he must kneel by the bed of infection 


in the barrack, the prison, or the hospital. 








But to the we the well-educated, the diligent and pious clergy 
man, who can ¢ elf to the poor without vulgarity, and to the rich 
without involving himself in their vices; who can reprove sin without harshness, 
and comfort penitence without undue indulgence: who delights in his Master’s 
work, even when divested of those outward circumstances which in our own 
country contribute to render that work picturesque and interesting ; who feels a 
pleasure in bringing men to G 1, pi portioned to the extent of thei previous 
wanderings; who can endure the coarse pe haps fai itical) piety of the ignorant 


and vulgar, 
the power 
enthusiasm 
restrain ant 


ind listen with joy to the homely prayers of men long strangers to 
of religion; 


; and whose good sense, sound knowledge, and practical piety, can 
1 reclaim the enthusiasm of others to the due limits of reason and 


who can do this, without himself giving way to a vain 


scripture; to him, above all, who can give his few leisure hours to fields of 
‘ 


usefulness beyond his immediate duty; and who, without neglecting the Euro- 


pean pe nite 
heathen ;— 


Lord of the 


nt, can aspire to the further extension of ( hrist’s kingdom among the 
to such a man as Martyn was, and as some still are (whom may the 


harvest long continue to his church!) I can promise no common 


usefulness and enjoyment in the situation of an Indian chaplain. 
I can promise him, in any station to which he may be assigned, an educated 


society, anc 
powers of ; 


the favour « 


1 an audience peculiarly qualified to exercise and strengthen his 
argument and eloquence.—I can promise him, generally speaking, 
f his superiors, the friendship of his equals, and affection, strong as 


| 
} 


death, from those whose wanderings he corrects, whose distresses he consoles, 


and by whose sick and dying bed he stands as a ministeri 
I 


inducement 
the esteem, 
lation, at le 
winning m; 


y } eal! 
which op] 


be, (of which examples are not wanting a 


Christ in th 


visible church amid the hills of darkness and the strongholds of error and 


idolatry. —| 

We can 
which he 
India, the 
sionary en 


angel !—Are further 


s needful? 
the reg 


i 
ist, of having removed from their minds, by his blameless life and 


et can promise more. I can promise to such a man 
ird, the veneration of the surrounding Gentiles; the conso- 


inners, some of the most inveterate and most injurious pre judices 
se, with them, the rece ption of the gospel; and the honour, it may 
ng you, of plantin 


e wilderness of a heathen heart, and extending the frontiers of the 


y the cross of 





». 6—10 


not forbear to insert the awful and indignant rebuke with 
chastises that hollow and double-minded calumniator of 
Abbé Dubois. Having spoken of the vast growth of mis- 


terprise, he adds, 
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Nor can it be a matter of reasonable surprise to any of us, that the exertions 
of this kind, which the last fifteen years have witnessed, should have excited a 
mingled feeling of st rprise and displeasure in the minds, not only of those who 
are strangers to the powerful ind peculiar emotions which send forth the 
Mission iry to his toil, but of those who, though themselves not idle, could not 
endure that God should employ other instruments besides; and were reé idy to 
speak evil of the work itself, rather than that others who followed not with them 
should cast out devils in the name of their common Master. To the former of 
these classes may be referred the louder opposition, the clamours, the expostu- 
lation, the alarm, the menace and ridicule which, some few years ago, were 
systematically and simultaneously levelled at whatever was accomplished or 
attempted for the illumination of our Indian fellow-subjects. We can well re- 
member, most of us, what revolutions and wars were predicted to arise from 
the most peaceable preaching and argument; what taunts and mockery were 





directed against scholars who had ope ned to us the gates of the least accessible 
oriental dialects ; 
j 


world was not worthy. W 


pro 
I 
) 


W hat O} 


10uS € pithe ts were lavished on men of whom the 
e have heard the threats of the mighty; we have 
heard the hisses of the fool; we have witnessed the terrors of the worldly wise, 


and the unkind suspicions of those from whom the Missionary had most reason 
to expect encouragement Those days are, for the present, gon by. Through 
the Christian prudence, the Christian meekness, the Christian perseverance and 
indomitable faith of the friends of our good cause, and through the protection, 
above all, and the blessing of the Almighty, they are gone by! The angel of 


the Lord has, for a time, shut the mouths 





of these fierce lions, and it is the 
false brother now, the pretended fellow-soldier in Christ, who has lift up his 
heel against the propagation of the Christian Gospel. 

But thus it is that the power of Anti-Christ hath worked hitherto and doth 
work. Like those spectre forms which the madness of Orestes saw in classical 
mythology, the spirit of religious party sweeps before us in the garb and with 
the attributes of pure and evangelical religion. ‘The Cross is on her shoulders, 


the chalice in her hand, and she is anxiously busied, after her manner, in the 
service of Him by whose holy name she also is called. But outstrip her in the 
race, but press her a little too closely, and she turns round on us with all the 
hideous features of envy and of rage Iler hallowed taper blazes into a 


sulphurous torch, her hairs bristle into serpents, her face is as the face of them 
that go down to the pit, and her words are words of blasphemy ! 

What other spirit could have induced a Christian Minister, after himself, as 
he tells us, long labouring to convert the heathen, to assert that one hundred 
millions of human beings,—a great, a civilized, an understanding, and most 
ancient people, are collectively and individually under the sentence of reproba- 
tion from God, and under a moral incapacity of receiving that Gospel which 
the God who gave it hath appointed to be made known to all? 

What other spirit could have prompted a member of that church which pro- 
fesses to hold out the greatest comfort to sinners, to assert of a nation with 
whom, whatever are their faults, I, for one, should think it impossible to live 
long without loving them, that the y are not only enslaved to a cruel and 
degrading superstition, but that the principal persons among them are sold to all 
manner of wickedness and cruelty; without mercy to the poor; without natural 
affection for each other; and this with no view to quicken the zeal of Christians, 
to release them from their miserable condition, but that Christians may leave 
them in that condition still, to the end that they may perish everlastingly ? 

What other spirit, finally, could have led a Christian Missionary, (with a 
remarkable disregard of truth, the proofs of which are in my hands,) to dis- 
ie different Protestant Missions; to detract from the 
numbers, and vilify the good name of that ancient Syrian church, whose flame, 
like the more sacred fire of Horeb, sheds its lonely and awful brightness ove: 
the woods and mountains of Malabar, and to assure us, (hear Oh Israel!) in 
the same treatise, and almost in the same page, that the Christians of India are 
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The Office of the Christian Teacher considered. 
the most despised and wretched of its inhabitants; that whoever takes up the 
Cross, takes up the hatred of his own people, the contempt of Europeans, loss 
of goods, loss of employment, destitution, and often beggary; and yet that it 
is interest alone, and a love of this world, which has induced in any Hindu, even 
a temporary profession of the gospel ; i 

And this is the professed apologist of the people of India! My brethren, I 


i 

have known the sharpness of censure, and I am not altogether without expe- 
rience in the suffering of undeserved and injurious imputations. And, let the 
righteous smite me friendly, [ shall receive it ([ trust in God) with gratitude. 
Let my enemy write book, so he be my pen enen y, I trust (through the same 
N)ivine aid) to bear it or to answer it But whatev reproofs I may d serve, to 
whatever calumnies I may be subjected, may the mercy of Heaven defend me 
from having a false friend for my vindicat EP 1694, 


We cannot better conclude our notice of this admirable composition, 
than by extracting the following noble testimony to the exalted worth 
of his pre de cessor. 

It was by a more than usual attention to the consistency of his appropriate cha- 


racter, and to the paramount a d indispensable necessity of his appropriate pur- 


suits and duties, that the character of Bishop Middleton became that which you 
, 


beheld, and that which he, for the example of us all, has left behind him. That 
great and good man, had his mind been attracted to secular objects, possesse d 


much of every quality on wl ich the world bestows its favour. But, though his 
memory was stored with all profane and civ | literature, the application of his 
learning and talents was to ecclesiastical purposes only. He ranked among the 


“4 t 
very foremost critics of his age, yet it was to scriptural criticism only that his 


acumen was directed. He had, I am assured, an inexhaustible supply of lighter 
and more elegant literature, yet he sought to be remembered as a preacher and 


a theologian only. Nay, more, when his life-long labours were at length drawing 
near their term, as if fearing the ay plause of men, even in those branches of 
study which were strictly appropriate at d ministerial, he consigned, as a last 
sacrifice, his laboured manuscripts to the flanies, content to live in the memory 
of those who personaily knew, and loved, and honoured him, and desiring no 
other reward than the mercy of Him to whom his thoughts, his studies, and his 
| ivers, had | en iong nd stea | ted 


One monument, however, he has left bel 1 of the zeal which prompted, the 
’ ; ] | ’ 


: : ; 
wisdom which planne l, and 





ty which largely contributed to it, which 
must long preserve his name in th iteful recollection of the Indian church, 


and which bids fair, under the Divine protection, to become eventually a greater 


blessing to tl extensive lands, tha which they have received from their 
foreign lords, sir t ite was first opened by the Portuguese to the commerce 
and conquest of Asia.—P. 32—34 


Art. III. The Offi of the Christian Teacher considered. A Sermon 
prea hed at St. Giles’s Church, Rea ling, at the Primary Visitation 
of the Lord Bishop of Salisbury, by the Rev. H. H. Mitman, 
Professor of Poetry, Late Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, 
and Vicar of St. Mary, Reading. Wondon: Murray. 

“ Tue philosophy of preaching,” says Mr. Milman, after an impressive in- 
troduction of the subject, exhibiting the necessity of a clergyman’s studying the 
wisest, as well as practising the most expedient system of instructing his con- 
gregation, “ the philosophy of preaching must be sought in the profoundest 
science—that which investigates the nature of the human soul. The book which 
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dwelling of the immaterial principle, by 


af 
ipply what we comprehend to the regulation 
cess through these principal faculties: th 
ea We embrace truth, because it is 
i it is enforced by conclusive argument ; 
st in the br t, and conciliated our af tions 
f Christ, 1. Because we behold it in all 
ne depi is it were, within our mind 
ung | yt ming wound, the head bowed 
lsions of 1 e, the darkened sun: \ ear the 
us eT, forgive them, they i if at 
of the scene, thus c njured up by the magi 
st n i om the centurion, the humble 
4 th, t / nwas the Son of God,’ Wi believe 
, by he succinct rules of rea ouiug, we are con- 
vangelic history. We lhave rigidly examined the 
ubt itishe d, our d in ulties overcome we 
ol t ng suc ,areligiontoa 'y source but to the 
led homage from conviction, and can no more 
ian the unerring certainty of the strictest demon- 
rof Cl st, 3 Bec use, as sinners, the de rine 
diately home to our feelings ; our conscience a 
propitiation for our offences, more preciou and 
The mercy of our heaven ly Father in sending his 
sins upon the cross, pleads, as it were, its own 
cause the consolation which the doctrine affords 
nent 
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to tl understanding and heart of man, the 
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3 commanding influence must thus 


For although the faculties may in this 
d distinct, they are indissolubly connected, 
n each other. The imagination brings the 

reason; the reason, without losing its 

e be influenced by the feelings; and what 


feelings are so strong and permanent as those which are sanctioned and stimu- 


lated by reason.” 


P. 9 


l 


1 


Having thus stated and exemplified his views of what may be 


very justly denominated the philosophy of preaching, Mr. Milman 


proceeds to exhibit separately, and more at length, the offices of the 


several faculties of the human soul, a 


formation of a perfect and operative religion, 


mind and 


heart. 


Acknowledging, as 


s their influences unite in the 
—a religion both of the 


all must acknowledge, the 


danger of allowing too great a sway to the imagination on any subject, 


and more particularly on that which is the most important of all, he 


is very far from coinciding with those who would wholly proscribe 


this faculty as the vehicle of religious instruction, and shows where its 


instrumentality is indispensible to give vividness to our faith. 


Whenever there is a mystery in religion,—and where shall we turn that we 
are not lost in profound, inevitable, inscrutable mystery ?7—whenever we pass 
out of the region of the senses, or the sphere of this brief and immediate pre- 
The 


sent, then that excursive faculty must be summoned to our assistance. 
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—Pp. 12,13. 
raph, Mr. Milman has been guilty 


composition, he has confounded 


the office of faith. It is not the 


~4 x 


imagination which ‘ furnishes the evidence of things not seen, without 
which the Christian faith would be incomplete and imperfect ;” but the 
office of the imagination is to furnish those things not seen, of which 
faith is the evidence—but the imperfect and ineffectual evidence, 
unless its objects are vividly embraced by the imagination. But, 
omitting this trivial error, the whole passage is extremely eloquent. 
It not only very powerfully describes the legitimate office of the 
imagination in giving wings to our devotion, but completely establishes 
the author's position, that unless this faculty is called into the ser- 
vice of religion, one of the most powerful accessories of faith is left 
unoccupied. In such a case we enter into our Christian warfare 
unsupported by one of the most efficient of our allies. But this is 
not all;—we not only lose a friend, but we fail to conciliate a foe. 
From that inherent activity, from that incapability of rest, which is an 
essential property of every spiritual substance, all the powers of the 
soul must be supplied with a constant means of circulation. If we do 
not direct their energies to holy or beneficial uses, they will spon- 
taneously employ themselves on those which are injurious and de- 
grading. If we include them not among the aids of our salvation, we 
inevitably, but too late, discover that the ens my avails himself of the 
agents we have neglected, and directs them as his most immediate and 
insidious weapons against ourselves. By not interesting the imagina- 
tion in the cause of religion, we not only fail to strengthen ourselves 
by the cooperation of a natural friend, but we abandon that friend to 
be tampered with by our natural opponent; we not only neglect to 
fortify the barriers of the heart, but we voluntarily leave a breach by 
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which Satan and his fiends may enter, and, at pleasure, take an entire 
possession of the fortress. 

But still religion must have a firmer ground to stand on, than that 
which can be offered by the smooth and glossy footing of the imagi- 
nation: it must have its base firmly established on the reason. If the 


imagination only is addressed, or if it be allowed an undue predomi- 


nance, our religion will be as evanescent as every other picture that 
passes before the internal vision of the fancy; it will be a thing of 


shadow and illusion only, without substance or reality; it will return 
to us in seasons of solitude and leisure with a frail and dream-like 
beauty, but be scared away by the noise and bustle of our daily occu- 
pations. To neglect the understanding, therefore, is to offend, not 


only against common pl idence, but against the direct admonition of 


Scripture; for, says the apostle, be ready always to give an answer to 


’ } , f ! . 
évery man that askecth 2 Cason Of] the hope that 1s in you. 


The office which Mr. Milman ascribes to the reason, in the great 
concern of our salvation, is extremely well defined ; and though the 
passage which treats the subject may contain, pr rhaps, but little of 
originality, we cannot forbear extracting it, for the instruction it 
conveys is most valuable and important; it may probably catch the 


} 


attention of some reader to whom the lesson may not be altogether 
without its use, and must afford to all that species of intellectual 
gratification which is felt when we meet with the correct and just ex- 
pression of a sound and favourite opinion. 


In religion reason has two functions, with neither of which can we safely 
] 


dispense. The Bible must be proved the word of God, its authority must be 
established to the conviction of tl inderstanding, and when its authority iS 
established, its meaning must be ascertained, its pre epts limited and defined ; 
that which is of perpetual, and that which is of temporary obligation, set apart ; 
in short, the whole system of Christian doctrine and of Christian practice 
deduced by legitimate inference from the word of God. It is. through the 
reason of man, and the reason alone, that the Holy Spirit unfolds the real 
meaning of the inspired writers. The presumptuous pretensions to peculiar 
illumination, the new revelation of some latent and spiritual meaning, which 
would be no less than a continual miracle,—these may be, these have been, these 
perpetually are, the delusions of pious, perhaps, but mistaken men; they are 
not warranted by the clear promises of God, they clash with and contradict 
each other, and therefore cannot emanate from the spirit of peace, unity, and 
concord. When an expositor of Scripture shall guarantee and vindicate his 
title to any thing by such unquestioned miracles as proclaimed the inspiration 
of the apostles, then, and not before, can we safely acknowledge his peculiar 
gifts, receive his dictates with humble obedience, and call him Master. But if 
we have no evidence of the influence of the Holy Spirit within the teacher 
beyond his own assertion, it is deficient in that testimony which we have a 
right to demand. It is our duty, therefore, to judge his conclusions, not as 
those of the infallible spirit of truth, but those of weak and erring man; to 
apply to them the common rules by which we judge of human reasoning, and 
reject or receive them accordingly. And, indeed, if reason be the faculty by 
which we are chiefly distinguished from the rest of the material creation; if it 
be our title, and, as it were, our sceptre of sovereignty over the world which 
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we inhabit, can we wonder if it be the charm, the effective instrument, by 


which the Holy Spirit works for our salvation; which he prefers to any blind, 

istible and imperceptible impu'se of our will This is consistent with 
the whole system f divine pr vice e. ] with the safest expositit n of th 
Holy Scripture —Pp. 15, 16. 


But, as Mr. Milman adds, the duty of the preacher does not only 
require of him to reason concerning the Scriptures, and from the Scrip- 
tures, but to enforce as well as explain, to exhort as well as to ex- 
pound, to interest the heart as well as instruct the understanding. 
Such, certai ly, was the course of the Apostle S. We read that when 
th y pre ached, their hearers wer pru ked to the heart: and when 
Paul reasoned of te mperance, riahteousness, and judazment to come, Felix 
trembled. And now, perhaps, we are touching on the most difficult 
port mn ol the pre ache r’s office. ‘I hat the affections should be addressed 
is perfectly indisputable ; but how to treat them with that skill and 
mastery which is consistent with the temp¢ rance of the Spirit of Truth? 


Every sober-minded Christian, whose religion is in his heart, must 


deprecate, in a minister of the gospel, a tone of exaggerated sentiment, 
a striving after strong effect, an over-wrought demand on the affections, 
a violence of manner, of language and gesticulation, which is not only 


most miserably inconsistent with the calm and gentle tenor of that Holy 
Spirit, whose influences he is appointed to cherish, but is also caleu- 
lated to promote, among his auditors, a state of spiritual disease, which 
is not the less to be despaired of, from its being accompanied with that 
sanguine confidence of safety, which is symptomatic of spiritual con- 
sumption, and, in the midst of a mortal malady, deludes the patient 
into a false persuasion of his health. The malignant consequences of 
this intoxicating—or as it is called by its admirers—this moving and 


awakening style of preaching, are well pointed out by Mr. Milman. 


Consciences long hardened and seared, appear suddenly melted and 
subdued Men's professions of relig 1 become ardent ar 1 vehement; perhaps 
for a time their practice is entirely alte ed But it is the nature of violent ex- 
citement, either rapidly to exhaust itself, and thus the good we do is sotransient 


as to be of little value, far inferior to that produced by milder and more tardy 
persuasion; or an ther and no less fatal consequence ensues. The appetite 
for stimulants once excited, craves perpetual and increasing aliment: reason 


has had nothing to do with the formation of the religious character, and 


( i 
therefore is not called in to regulate its future proceedings. The whole is 
passion and feeling, impulse and agitation. The more violent, therefore, and 


extravagant the doctrine, the greater the excitement; and as the excitement 


was the original convincing testimony, so it remains the only criterion as to 
the truth of different tenets. le that excites most vehemently is considered 
the teacher who has the greatest claim on the attention. At all eve nits, the chief 
of the Christian graces, meckness, humility, and charily, are entirely recone ileable 
with this violent and impassioned religion ur meekness is ostentatious, our humility 
boastful, and our charity, al s! when elated with sp ritual pride, or endowed with 
a haughty consclousness of exclusive grace, where shall we find room for that 
gentle and unpresuming virtue ! If the preache r is always in extremes, so also 


will be the hearer. If the discourse is uniformly coloured with the blackest 
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hues of hell, or radiant with the highest glories of heaven, the congregation 
will be either plunge 


d into the gioom of de pair, or in the pe ry etual ecstasies 
of spiritual pl de and ostentation; either shivering with horror, or assuming 
the languaye of contemptuous « ympassion for their less gifted, their lost, their 
reprobate brethren Ilence it is evident, that the impression made on the 
congregation is of itself an unsafe criterion of the use'ulness of thi pre ucher. 
If no impression is made, little good can be effected; but the violent impres- 
sions may produce consequences no less fatal to the peace of the hearer, and, 
therefore, to the real success of the te cher. Hence, also, popularity is 


dangerous, as it may originate in our having produced effects far different 
: , 


n that which is the only evidence of real and vital religion, the whole, 





uniform, zealous, holy, humble, and charitable hfe. And the intoxicated 
teacher is led, hy his very success, to become more and more vehement; to 
appeal more and more strongly to the passions; to place his whole strength, 


t 


his whole duty, in violent, unremitting, and still increasing agitation.— 
Pp. 19, 20. 
i waskane anit tassece ove thous | — ‘ 
ow many preachers and hearers are there to whom the above 
passage might prove an invaluable admonition to warn them of the 
error of their course! Having shewn that the imagination, the reason 
and the affections must also, as it were, be called into our councils, and 
receive an equal share of our attention, Mr. Milman continues to 
insist on the necessity of preserving that balance with the most rigid 
accuracy; and introduces the following just and admirable eulogium 
on the Sacred Volume 
The Holy Scriptures clearly preserve that wise and equal distribution of 
excitement; every faculty is summoned to its appropriate office; all are moved, 
none over-stimulated; all have their proportion of emotion, none a prep ynde- 
rance. ‘The ima 


ination, however excited, not merely by the sublimity of the 





topics, but by the oriental phr iseology and figurative tone and style of the Ne Ww, 
as well as the Older S« riptures, is by no mean transported into the dreamy 
raptures and unme ining ecstas of the mysti and visionary. Qur reason Is 
not merely convinced, but « iptivate d; our feelings excited, but with temperance 
and discretion. Indeed, the strong good sense of the Apostles, while under- 
taking a scheme which, if not inspired by heaven, was the wildest enthusiasm ; 


the firmness which chastened their zeal, the sobriety which tempered their 
earnestness, their fervour without fanaticism, are to me among the most 
conclusive testimonies of the Spirit ¢ £ God within the m, because, in the sub- 
sequent history of Christian teaching, the union is so rare, | might say, scarcely 


to be discovered in a single instan¢ e.—Pp. 20,21. 


We have not allowed ourselves any room for further extracts; and 


must abstain from citing some admirable passages, which we were de- 
sirous of extracting from the conclusion of Mr. Milman’s discourse, 
where he enters into a survey of those periods in which our national 
religion has suffered violence and wrong, from the exclusive manner 
in which it was addressed to one faculty of the soul alone, without any 
regard or consideration of the other two. But we shall conclude 
our notice of Mr. Milman’s Sermon,—of which we apprehend our 
extracts will afford a far more certain recommendation and effectual 
praise than any laboured panegyric of our own,—with a few remarks 


which liave occurred to us in the perusal. 
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With respect to preaching to the imagination, we apprehend that a 
very general mistake exists, both among hearers and preachers, of 
what is meant by those, who advocate the occasional use of such a mode 
of instruction. A young man, with a smattering of divinity, and an 
overflowing redundancy of tropes and figures, ascends the pulpit of 
his first curacy, to parade his treasured gleanings from the poets, in a 
discourse on spring or autumn,—on the flight of time,—or the insta- 
bility of human affairs, and conceives that he is preaching to the 


imagination, because he has not written a single sentence which is not 


encumbered by a simile, or enveloped and mystified in a metaphor. 
But most miserably is that youth deceived. ‘This second-rate novel- 
like style of composition, whatever expense of imagination it may cost 
the preacher, will never for an instant excite the imagination of his 
hearers. Such sermons act as anodynes, not as stimulants. ‘They do 
not excite, but confuse and bewilder, and stupify the congregation ; 
who, in their turn, finding themselves smothered with flowers, instead 
of being provided with the plain and substantial food of the Gospel, 
amazed at a rapid succession of ideas, between which they discover 
little or no relation; and being told that this is “ preaching to the 
imagination,” very justly and sensibly remonstrate against the use of 
so dark and circuitous a mode of religious instruction. But what is 
really meant by addressing the imagination in a sermon, has no reference 
to these fade exhibitions of rhetoric. What is required of the preacher 
is to touch the imagination of his auditor : we have no desire that he 
should fatigue his own: we wish him to present some striking feature 
before the mental view of his congregation, that their faculties may be 
awake and ready to receive the lesson to which he is pre pare d to 
moralize it. We do not wish him to make his reason submit to his 
fancy, but to excite the fancy for the purpose of giving force and 


efficacy to the instruction which he would convey to the reason. The 


Parables of our Saviour were all presented to the imagination; but it 
was the reason which was really addressed ; and to descend from sacred 
writ to one of the finest passages of human composition, -the cele- 
brated anticipation of the day of judgment in Massillon’s Sermon, 
sur le petit non bre des Elus, in this passage the imagination is ¢ ntirely 
engrossed by the vivid re presentation of the orator; the reader sees 
heaven open to his view, and the Judge of his everlasting destiny 
before him;—he thrills with terror at the fate that is impending over 
him ; but to what end is the eye of the soul thus opened ?—Not to 


excite a sensation of evanescent fear ; but to enforces upon the under- 


standing an argument on the necessity of immediate conversion, and 
of flying in time from the wrath to come. 
In the same manner, there is a popular prejudice against all attempts 


to preach to the feelings, originating in the frequent abuse of the pathetic, 
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by those who have sought only to move, without any ulterior object 

beyond the tears and the sobs they may elicit. But let the reason be 

addressed through the medium of the feelings, and this objection to the 
exercise of the pathetic is removed. It is possible for the preacher so 
to weave his argument, that every throb of the heart shall be a con- 
fession of the justness of his reasoning. He is desirous of shewing 
the enormity of sin from the proofs which are exhibited of God’s 
abhorrence of it :—why, every sigh he can draw forth from the contrite 
hearts of his auditors in depicting the sufferings of the Redeemer, is 
an admission that they consent to the truth of his exposition. He is 
anxious to warn his hearers against delaying, till their death-bed, the 
momentous work of their salvation: and every tear which the preacher 
draws, as he details the embarrassments, the anxieties, the weaknesses, 
the pains and the mental aberrations, which render that tremendous 
hour improper for the task, is a tribute to the force of his demonstra- 
tion. ‘The fact is, that in every effective passage, though the reason is 
always the faculty addressed, it would generally be difficult to tell 
whether it was by means of the imagination or the affections ; such is 
the case in the passage of Massillon before alluded to. It might be 
cited as an example of either an eflective address to the imagination, 
or as a powerful appeal to the conscience,—or as a piece of clear and 
striking argument, to which the experience of every man of observa- 
tion would assent. We apprehend that that divine is the best preacher 
who, in a similar manner, can possess himself of the imagination of his 
auditors, and then attack their vices and their errors with the double- 
edged sword of pathos and of argument. 

~_—-—— 

Art. IV.—An Invitation addressed to all Christians, and most espe- 
cially to Members of the Church of England, in behalf of the 
Soci ty for Promoting Christian Knonledge, and the Socu ty for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in foreign Parts. Svo. London: 
Rivington and Hatchard, 1827, pp. 34. 

Wuatever be the method by which the objects of these two 
excellent Societies become more extensively known, whether by means 
of the pulpit or the press, or both combined, it cannot but afford 
sincere gratification to every one who duly appreciates the privilege 
of being a Christian. We hail, therefore, with sincere delight, the 
appearance of this excellent Invitation, which points out most 
strikingly the advantages derived to religion from these Two great 
Church-of-England Societies, and the duty of all members of that 
Church to support them to the best of their ability. The importance 
and extensive usefulness of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, has now become so generally felt and acknowledged, 
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that it is needless almost to allude to it. We wish we could say as 
much for the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Its exce |. 
lence is indeed universally admitted, wherever its existence is known; 
but it is rarely appreciated as it deserves, if we may judge from the 
very limited support which it even V t receives. (One great caus of 
this we know to be, that so little pails are taken by the Clergy them- 
selves to make known its claims among their flocks. ‘There are onLy 
rwo Disrricr Commirrers 1N Lonpox, and one in its immediate 
neighbourhood. Surely the wealthy inhabitants of Kensington and 
Hampstead, of Highgate and Islington, of Newington and Hackney 
and Lambeth, would answer the appeal, if it were made. Surely they 
would not all “ with one consent begin to make excuse.” ‘ We are 
persuaded better things” of them, and we seriously hope that the 
Clergy will, ere long, afford them the opportunity of ‘ doing good 
unto all me nN.” 

Having lately devoted a large portion of our pages to the consi- 
deration of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, we have 
only room for the concluding part of the present address, but we 


recommend the whole to the serious attention of our readers: 


The eminent Prelate. whose loss the Christian Church has recently been 
called on to deplore, has borne the most warm and gratifying testimonies to 
the characters of the missionaries employed by the Society in Northern India, 
ind his dying breath was spent in eulogizing the state of the native Christians 
round Madras, declaring, “ tl trength of the Christian cause in India is 


1 
there,”—and commending them to the watchful care of this Society, which has 


recently received them under its protectiot Five European missionaries and 
SIX native t hers were added to this Society's establishment, by the transfer 
of its missionary department in India, made in 1825, by the Society for Propa- 
rating Christian Knowledge. And now there is a most urgent demand for 
more labourers in the same extensive field In a word, if our endeavours in 
India be “ so to establish Christianity as may serve to demonstrate the religious 
character of the British nation, t provide for the exigencies of our beloved 
brethren, when far severed from their friends and connexions, and at the same 


time to induce the natives, by the silent, but persuasive pattern of religious 


’ 


settled ministry, to lift up their eyes 





tlowship, ind the sober invitations of a 
he truth,”*—it cannot but be felt, that the character, the history, and the 
actual services of this great Society, justify us in thinking it admirably adapted 
to the purpose. The Society is prey ed to go forward, with zeal tempered 
by discretion, and, in imitation of the patterns of Holy Writ, relying humbly 


upon the grace of God. It has propagated the Gospel in all its integrity. It 

in point to large communities, n rtured by its care in the pure doctrines of 

hristianity, and evincing by their practice the sincerity of their profession. 
P 


Vith confidence does it appeal to the good sense and liberality of the British 


nation. It is occupied in a work of prodigious extent, and of incalculable 

importance, to which its own resources are ulter/y inadequate. No sincere 

Christian, who feels the blessings of his religion, and prays “ in spirit,” that 

the kingdom of God may come, can be indifferent to its success; while, on 
; 


every member of the Church, it has a most soletn and peculiar claim. “ Freely 
they have received, freely let them give,” and testify their thankfulness to God 


* Abstract of the E. I. Mission, p. 624 
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for the spiritu il ble ssings with which he has blessed them in Christ J sus, by 
endeavouring to impart to others, that “form of s und words,” ind those 
means of saving grace, the possession ¢ f which is their own glorious and ines- 
timable privilege 

The extraordinary circumst ince, that in the 19th century from the birth of 
our blessed Saviour, the two great Church-of-] ngland Societies should have 
pecuniary difficulties in carrying forw:.rd their Christian designs, may seem to 
call for a few more observations of a somewhat difierent kind. ' 

An impression, than which nothing can be more erroneous, has gone abroad, 


that the endeavours of these Societies are limited to home or, at most, to the 


; 
English colonies, and that no attempt is made by them with regard to the 
heathen world. If no countries are to be accounted foreign, with which 
England has mercantile connexions, the imputation is just. But if our trade 
be extended to the utmost limits of the ¢ th, then a reasonable conviction 


may be expressed, that in making our mercantile connexions the instrument 








for extending our faith, we are at once sanctifying the earthly blessings which 
Providence bestows, and adopting the most wise, legitimate, and, with Divine 
grace, the most efficacious method of propagating the Gospel of Christ, and 
the power! of his name, in ¢ J rner of the habitable ol be /- P  —) 

It has frequently beer serted, by those who best know the merits of these 
Societies, that their history only needed to be known, to command the liberal 
support ofall. These details, however, are not generally accessible to the public; 
and deeply is it to be lamented that no popular account of the Societies’ general 
operations | been pul ed. The Sermons annually preached bi e the 
Societies cannot he | l vil a n t il yY Sel I s Of int est 


! | ' I ol 
The Annual Reports furn sh most sat factory evidence of what has bee 
The Sermon and Defence of Archbishop Secker, merit the most attentive 
perusal. While an ancient account of the Society, by Dr. Humphreys, and 
a very recent one of a portion of its history connected with the life and labours 
of the American Samuel Johnson, possess piety, interest, and many affecting 
details. But the method in which Missions to the heathen have been, and 
ever ought to be, conducted, will be read with delight and edification, in the 
Charges of the Society to the Missionaries—the Abstract of the FE. I. Mission— 


in the Life and Charges of the first Protestant Bishop of India— and, we 
trust, ere long, in some worthy narrative of the short, but glorious and devoted 


career of the primitive and apostolic Heber. 

These are some portions of their history which demand it spection, and to 
these the Societies contide: tly ay | eal. But they a] peal also to the faith, hoy e, 
and charity of all Christians They appeal in the name of the Deliverer, who 
is long since come out of Sion, and to his word, that the fulness of the Gentiles 
shall come in; so that from the rising up of the sun to the going down of the 
same, the name of the Lord shall be one. Our faith awaits this glorious event. 
Though our eyes may not witness its fulfilment, a generation to be born shall 
see it; ind our he irts are chee ed with this h ippy prospect, under all the grief 
which they feel when they see how few now believe the report of the Gospel 
and to how few God hath revealed his arm. 

We are indeed well assured, that our pious endeavours shall take root « 


ward, and bear fruit upw 


? 


lown- 


ard; the work of love shall return into our own bosom; 
hecome spiritualized, strengthened, and improved, as 


our religion abroad flourishes and extends. 


and our religion at hon 


The Societies go forth to their labours under the cheering impression that 
the legislature of this country has solemnly sanctioned their endeavours :—it is 
declared (53 Geo. III.) to be * the di ty of this country to promote the interest 
and happiness of the native inhabitants of the British dominions in India; and 
that such measures ought to be ad pt d as may tend to the introduction among 
them of religious and moral improvement.” But the Societies have a still 
more solemn sanction, written by the finger of God, and sealed in the blood 
of the Redeemer, that his name shall “ be glorified among the Gentiles,” and 


his “* Gospel preached to every cre ature.” On this they humbly but confidently 
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rest their clai 


with one united and well-directed spirit, give not only their own pecuniary aid, 
"i : 


but their effec 


neighbours to aid the cause of God. Let not the widow's mite be declined. 


propagation o 
to the last. d 
God. With 


ul among us be personaliy connected with and interested in the 













m for enlarged and continued support. Let the Clergy and Laity, 


e co-operation. Let them personally solicit their friends and 


l 
} 


{ the faith, by contributing accor 
t faithfully cominit the cause to 


( 
And the THEN ONLY, May we 


such a course, “ frequent and happy experience has taught 


ling to his ability, from the first 


th 


tnese 





Societies) the wisdom and duty of depending on God’s blessing, and the riches 
of their liberality, who have this Christian and benevolent design at heart with 
bilit to carry it on;—knowing that su h per ns will never b weary in well 
( ind believing farther, that their zeal and charity will be pr voked to 
abe 1, | : 1 spirit that is now moving in the civil government, to join 
hand in hand with them for the furtherance of the Gospel in its natural sim- 
plicity and purity, and as reformed from the abominations and corruptions of 
Pope y 


God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men! 


Al r. V. A Compe ndiou [ntr lu mt th Study of he Bible, by 
Thomas Hartwell Horne, M.A. Second Edition, corrected. London: 


Cadell, 1 
We annot 


827. 12mo. pp. 


oa owed 
ince with muc h Satisiaction a Sé cond edition of this manual, 


Phat a new edition should be so soon called for after its first appear- 


ance, sufficie 
the public. 


January and 


‘ntly shews the estimation in which it is deservedly held by 
As we have already given a detailed account of it in our 


February Numbers, we shall content ourselves with pointing 


out the alterations which it has received. The suggestions, which we 


freely submi 


tted in our review, have been generally adopted by the 


learned author. A few passages, which were considered too critical to 


be interé stin 
that part wh 
densed and 


obtained for 


g to the great body of readers, have been omitted; and 
ich treats of the interpretatien of Scripture has been con- 
simplified. By such omission and compression, room is 


several additions, which greatly add to the utility, without 


increasing the price of the volume. A table of the principal predic- 


tions relative 
ment, and al 
work, of the 
in the New “ 


be found to 


who desire to study the Bible with intelligence, we cordially recommend 


the “ Compendious Introduction,” as a cheap and excellent guide. 


: to the person and office of the Messiah, with their fulfil- 
so a geographical index, abridged from the author’s larger 
most remarkable places mentioned in Scripture, especially 
restament, have been inserted. These improvements will 


render the work more permanently useful; and to those 
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No. 4.--STRICTU RES ON BELSHAM’S TRANSLATION OF ST. PAUL'S 
EPISTLES. 
We are next to consider how far these volumes are, what they 


profess to be, “an Exposition” of the Epistles of Paul the Apostk 
and after a careful examination we :¢ 


re compelled to declare, that they 
do not in this character redeem the manifold defects of the translation. 
There is a kind of paraphrase, it has been said, by which any given 
sense may be extracted from any given number of words; and to this 
class the reader will doubtless refer Mr. Belsham’s “ Exposition.” It 
is a loose, wordy, ramblin r con mentary or paraphrase, through the 
aid of which it is easy to darken what is clear, and to distort what is 
proportionate and beautiful. ‘Lhe sacred text loses its energy and 
terseness when thus spun out and wire-drawn; and is, morcover, 
often so diluted in the “ Exposition,” so loaded with words, and so 
encumbered with remark, that it is deprived of its original distinctive 
features. In this new, but not decorous, garb, it can no longer be 
recognized by those who are only acquainted with it in its native 
simplicity. It is a garb, nevertheless, very serviceable to those whose 
interest it is to represent the apostles under a feigned guise; for by 
such a dress they may be made in appearance to sanction what is most 
foreign from the natural and obvious import of their expressions. In 
the use of this mode of exposition Mr. Belsham has acquired singular 
adroitness, parrying with great dexterity the plainest form of words, 
and either insinuating or asserting that St. Paul means one thing when 
he clearly and evidently says another. Of his expertness in this art 
we will give two examples. 

The \postle thus exhorts the Roman conve rts: ‘“* Now I beseech 
you, brethren, mark them which cause divisions and offences, contrary 
to the doctrine which ye have learned, and avoid them: for they that 
are such serve not our Lord .esus Christ, but their own belly; and 
by good words and fair speeches deceive the hearts of the simple.” 
evi. 17, 38; This is expressly an exhortation to believers to avoid 
al] such persons as form schismatical assemblies, and cause unneces- 
sary divisions in the church; but mark how Mr. B. “ expounds” it. 


As I know something of the state of your society, though I never had the 


happiness to visit you, I cannot conclude my epistle without intreating you to 
PI ) 7 ) 





be upon your guard against the artifices of an enemy of which you do not 
appear to me to be sufficient y apprized. I have already noticed some among 
you who lay too great a stress upon certain legal ceremonies ind distinctions ; 
but there are others also, who, if not narrowly watche !, would carry this spirit 
urther still, and would impose upon you the whole rigour of the ceremonial 
institute Those enlightened teachers who brought the gospel to you, under- 


stood its spirit too well to impose this yoke upon you; and whoever attempts 
to do it will introduce contention and confusion into the Church, and will 
ensnare the consciences of the weak and well-meaning believers. Against such 
men I solemnly warn you; mark them well; avoid them; be not deceived by 
them. They do not shew themselves at first; they talk so smoothly and so 
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kindly, they sé I uite forgetful of themselves ind wholly attentive to you! 
inte ind anxious for your salvation; so that good and well-meaning persons, 
in themselves, do not suspect evil in others, a 


led by them. But they are greatly mistaken in them; for 
ese smooth-tongued teachers are not the ministers of our great Master, the 


€ asily 








true Messiah, who has never given them a commission to prea h in his name 
lo they mean either to promot his interest or yours; their only object ts 
gain of you, and to promote the ywn sordid and seltish purposes.” 


rom this long and empty piece of verbosity it is difficult, if not 
mpossible, to discover what th precept of the apostle ré ally is. It 
might with little skill, and almost with equal propriety, be applied to 
apy text relating to the conduct of Christians. ‘There is nothing 
definite nothing precise ; but the ipostolical exhortation is attenuated 
and contused in this ¢ x panded comme ntary till the meaning is i ntirely 
lost. 

Take another example from Ephes. vi. 12, 13, where the apostle 
intreats the converts to put on the whole armour of God: “ For we 
wrestle not against flesh and blood, but against principalities, against 
power, against the rulers of the darkness of this world, against spiritual 
wit kedne SS In high plac es ; the relore take unto you the whol armour 
of God,” &ec. Mr. Belsham’s version, though very diffi rently ex- 
pressed, is substantially the same in sense. Now this conflict is plainly 
tated by St. Paul to be not only with flesh and blood, (a Hebraism for 
mankind,) but with principalities, and powers, and rulers of the 
darkness of this world; cor quently these prin ipalities, and powers, 


; <> ' , 
and rulers, must be beings of a different order from men; and as they 


P 
i 

il further deseribed as presi ing over the darkne ss of this world, 

and as spiritual wickedness, they must be evil and malignant beings”, 


\s this plain, yet evident n ning of the passage, establishes the 


, ‘ 4 : 
obnoxious doctrine of the existence and influence of w cked spirits, it 


therefore to be explaii d away, and thus our author very dexter- 
oO \ coimplishes his object 
The uution I have sug ted to y $s not s perfluous ; f I solemnly 
nnou e to you who have emb ed the Christian faith, and who are desirous 
of maintaming it in its prim tive purity, that you are engaged ina very arduous 
and perilous onflict, which will require the constant exertion of your best 
gilan " skill to maintain your ¢ nd, and to secure the victory. And 
ot magi hat I am hers \ I 4 personal combat between man and 
n, which, except in very extra circumstances, is at all times incor 
sistent with the spirit of tl gOS] yet do I refer purticularly to the 
opposition to which you wi 1 1 Xposed, in your attempts to propagate the 
gospel, from heathen prejudices ithen power; the struggle to which I 
chiefly al ude, is that which you will have to maintain against those who would 
resist the progress, or corrupt the purity of the Christian faith I have before 
reminded you that you are, in a sense, risen with Christ, and are exalted with 
him into the community of t sons of God, without submitting to the yoke of 
the law ; an 1 that this has been so clearly made out to the Jewish leaders, that 


the greatest zealots could not deny it see Ephes. i. 21. These, therefore, and 
g ; | ; ; 


* The apostle’s words are ta mvevpatixd ths wovnplas, literally, “‘ the spiritual 
« of wickedness; but ta mvevuatixa is put for ta mveduata, as many have 


| im VI I ! » t T W rend } phr ieee diversus genios ilos 
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es per tally those sects and orders of men who are by prot ssi0hn most Ze ilously 
and blindly attached to the Mosaic ritual, and to oral tradition, are full of the 
bitteresi malignity against the gospel and its profess rs, and will leave no effort 
untried to perve rt your pring iples and to seduce you from the faith; and som« 
even of those who profess the Christian religion discover the same malignant 
opposition to the enlarged and liberal spirit of the gospe 1, and would bend the 
necks of their fellow-Christians under the yoke of the ceremonial law. These 





are the enemies, to oppose whom with success, it is necessary for you to gird 


on the whole armour of the gospe l, by which alone you will be able to re pel 
their hostile and i sidious attacks; and, having vanquished them all, to stand 
your ground, and to approve yourselves as good soldiers of your glorious 


chief. 

From the se Spt cin ens, and the y might b multiplied without en 1, 
it must at once be seen, that by a similar mode of ** exposition” the 
Bible may be twisted to any meaning. ‘This mighty power of paraphras 
is, in the hands of Mr. Belsham, more loose, indefinite, diffusive, and 
pliant to Socinian purposes, than in those of Dr. Priestley, whom he 


so often cite s, and so h ghily praises. We cannot boast a very Intimate 
acquaintance with the ‘* Notes on all the Books of Scripture” by this 
staunch polemic, though they have a place on our shelves; but, 

are not greatly mistaken, they are frequently the basis of our authot 
commentary. Dr. Priestley appears to Mr. Belsham to be in expo 
tion what Mr. Wakeficld is in translation and criticism—a guide ot 
unrival! d accurac V5 whose master mind has freed us from the tramme| 
of ancient sup rstition, and to follow whose steps Is to pursu t] 
paths of truth. Our opinion of these writers Is not so exalted; all 
that we know of them leads us to regard them as the very worst of 
ruides ; but be their merits what they may, the general suffrave, 
are confident, will support us in condemning that lax mode of expo 
tion or paraphrase, which Mr. Belsham has adopted in the volun 
before us, and in th: applicati: n of which, in accordance with hi 
peculiar creed, he stands unquestionably without a rival. 

The author also promulgate s some canons of interpretation, which 
if they are not to be re jec ted as altogether erroneous, are certainly 
very liable to misapplication. ‘That he has often misapplied them it 
were extremely easy to prove; we must therefore conclude, eithe: 
that he himself has been actually led astray by them, or that he pro- 
poses them as a convenient apology for his aberration. As we wish 
to avoid saying any thing harsh or severe, we must adopt the former 
alternative, at the same time lamenting that the effects of an erring 
judgment should be so abundantly strewed through his four massy 
tomes. One of the canons to which we allude is thus proposed : 


Where an expression occurs which, being ambiguous in the original, does 
not admit of ambiguity in the translation, but must be rendered by a word of 
definite signification, the author does not hesitate to avow, that in all such 
cases, where the context does not supply the meaning, he is governed in his 
choice by the analogy of faith, or, in other words, by what he apprehends to be 
the genuine doctrine of the sacred writer; presuming that it is quite impossible 
that the Apostle should contradict himself. This principle has been exclaimed 
igainst by unthinking persons, as a corrupt warping of the text from attachment 
to system. But to act otherwise is impossible : and those who have boasted 


most of their in partiality have failed in the atte npt Least of all can the 
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Strictures on Belsham's Translation of St. Paul's Lip lies. 


Public Version pretend to perfe ct freedom from this bias. Nor are King 
James’s translators, nor any other, to be censured on this account. No doubt 
ll believe their own system to be the true doctrine of the aposties ; and when 





they come to a passage which must be translated in a sense favourable or 


unfavourable to their own system, they will, and ought to translate it in the 
favourable sense, which must necessarily appear to them to be the true sense. 
Who can blame a Trinitarian for translating Titus 1. 13. “ the glorious 


appearance of our great God and Saviour Jesus Christ’ Who can condemn 


yn Arian for rendering Heb. i. 4. “ being made so much better than the angels 
as he hath by inheritance obtained a move excellent name than they?” And 
who ought to take offence at a Unit n be ise he preter © the church of 
he Lord” (Acts xx. 2 “ which he | purchased with his own blood,” a 
reading supported by all the best \VisSs to ** the church of God,” &c. which is 


only supported by the modern copies of the Vulgate, and by the Ethiopic, 





which is avowedly corrupted from the Vul ? Being therefore decidedly 
convinced that the SIMPLE HUMANITY of Jesus Christ is the clear indisputable 
doctrine of the New Testament, the author makes no hesitation in avowing, 
that he translates passages which admit equally of two senses, in that which 
is most favourable to this plain 1 important doctrine; exactly as Dr. Dod- 
dridze, ind the authors of the Pu lic Version, translat with a bias favourable 
to the deity of Christ; er as Dr. Chandler and Dr. Harwood translate with a 
preposse ssion in favour of Arianisn lo pretend the contrary would be folly 
ind affectation, &<« Prel. Diss. p. xx 


This, to say the least, is a dangerous canon, since, if pushed to any 


extent, it must subvert the candour indispensable to biblical criticism, 
and render the int rp! ter of the word of God the partial advocate of 
a particular system of opinions. The ambiguitics in texts relating 
to doctrinal points are, in the judgment of all competent scholars, 
extremely few; but if once the principle be admitted, that ambiguities 
in the original, or what a biassed understanding may deem such, are 
to be rendered agreeably to the translatér’s creed, a wide field is open 
for the indulgence of part lity and prejudice. So strong 1s the 
impulse of party zeal, that every commentator, if permitted the exercise 
of this licence, will find ambiguities in most of the texts which have 
reference to articles of faith. They will be perpetually coming to 
passages “* which must be translated in a sense favourable or unfavour- 
able to their own system ;” and, if “ they ought to translate them in 
the favourable sense,” it is easy to conjecture to what lengths they 
will avail themselves of this liberty. By following such a principle of 
exposition, every sect and denomination of Christians would in process 
| 


of time have a Bible of their own, perf tly conformable to their several 


( 
creeds. It is a principle, indeed, well adapted for the purposes of a 
sect, but of little utility in promoting the discovery of religious truth, 
the investigation of which requires a mind divested as much as possibl 
of a bias to pre-¢ stablished opinions. Whether it be right to discard 
the analogy of faith altogether, is a question which we shall not now 
discuss ; but even allowing that there are occasions upon which it may 
exercise a legitimate influence, yet to assign it so prominent a place, 
and to act so unreservedly as Mr. Belsham avowedly does, is not to take 
our system from the Bible, but to warp the Bible to our system. What 
is it but in fact proclaiming a pre-determination to enlist, come what 
may, the sacred writers to combat in the cause of Unitarianism ? 

That ambiguities and difficulties do exist in the New Testament, it 
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is vain to deny; but none, it is reasonable to believe, presented them- 
selves to the cotemporarics of the apostles. Their present existence is 
owing to our ignorance, not to the fault of the writers themselves. 
The authority of an apostle, it is true, has been appealed to in proof 
that the Epistles of St. Paul are hard to be understood. “ Of these 


ce lebrated compositions,” says Mr. Belsham, it has long igo been 
remarked by very high authority, that ‘ they contain many things hard 
to be understood*.” But St. Peter, from whom the citation is made, 


(2 Pet. iti. 16.) says Cvovonra twa, * some things,” not “ many things;” 


and these refer to the things mentioned in the Epistles, not to the 


Lipistles themselves, as appears from the gender of the pronoun, which 
cannot well refer to the Epistles. Things hard to be understood, 
however, are to be found in the sacred writings; and the only proper 
and effectual means of removing them is, a judicious application of the 
rules of hermeneutic theology. It is by criticism and philology, by 
sound learning and judgment, and by a becoming deference to the 
voice of primitive antiquity, that the difficulties of Scripture are to be 
surmounted ; but this is a work of time and labour, and the analogy 
of faith is found to be a much easier, and much more manageable 
weapon for the light-armed battalions of Unitarianism. 

ur critic, in the preceding extracts, a rts that “the authors of 
the Public Version translate with a bias favourable to the deity of 
Christ.” A prompt and broad assertion, casily made, but not so 
easily proved,—for where has this affected their translation? We do 
not believe that a single text can be produced, in the rendering of which 
they did not consider themselves borne out by the rules of grammat 
and criticism; nor can we believe that these learned and venerable 
men ever knowingly suffered their own opinions to interfere with their 
integrity as translators. Not only is such a bias not discoverable in 
their version, but, as we are fully convinced, there are passages which 
more recent researches have shewn to be strong testimonies to the 
deity of Christ, but which they have not translated in a sense favour- 


able to that important doctrine, because they regarded them as 
** ambiguous,” and believed that to claim them in support of their own 
creed was inconsistent with the perfect fairness required of them as 
interpreters of the Word of God. 

Such was the candour of the authors of the Public Version; but 
Mr. B. avows, that in all eases “ which, being ambiguous in the original, 
do not admit of ambiguity in the translation,” he is governed in his 
choice by the analogy of faith, or, in other words, by what he appre 
hends to be the genuine doctrine of the sacred writer.” Ambiguous 
expressions there are in the Se iptures, it is freely acknowledged, but 
we have seen no proof of their being sufficiently numerous to be of any 
importance in the Socinian controversy, though we are quite sure, that 
to the eye of an Unitarian every text will appear such which militates 
against his favourite doctrine, “ the simple humanity of Jesus Christ,” 
and consequently must be rendered according to “ what he a yprehends 
to be the genuine doctrine of the sacred writers.” One instance of the 
application of this principle, with which he has favoured us in the 
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62 Sirictures on Belsham’s Translation of St. Paul's LE piste ) 
above extract, we cannot pass over without comment. ‘ Who,” says 
he, “ought to take offence at a Unitarian, because he prefers ‘ the 
Chureh of the Lord’ (Acts xx. 28.), ‘which he has purchased with his 
own blood,’ a reading supported by all the best MSs., to‘ the Church 





of God,’ &c. which is only supported by the modern copies of the 
Vulgate, and by the Ethiopic, which is avowedly corrupted from the 
Vulgate?” What misrepresentation! Kuvupiov is only supported by 
A, C, D, E, and nine others more modern, which sure are not Aut the 
best manuscripts. Besides, it is false to assert that Ogov “is only 
supported by the modern copies of the Vulgate, and by the Aéthiopic;” 
for it is supported by b, the Vatican MS. and seventeen others; by 
the Philoxinian Syriac in the text; and probably by the Peschito. 
Though Mr. B. asserts that the Ethiopic has this rendering, Griesbach 
asserts it to be very doubtful ; and when he pronounces the A:thiopic 
to be “ avowedly corrupted from the Vulgate,” he pronounces too 
round a charge. From the subscription at the end of the Acts of the 
Apostles, both Wetstein and Michaelis suppose this was the case as to 
the Acts; but where is the evidence, that in the other books of the 
New Testament it was corrupted from the Vulgate? Yet it is by some 
considered of small authority, not because it was corrupted from the 
Latin, but because the present text was formed without any collation 


of manuscripts. De this as it may; bow can Mr. b. reconcile this 
sweeping charge against the bith pic with his ireque nt appeals to it 
in his notes, and with his oceasional emendations, or rather corruptions, 
of the sacred text upon its sole authority, as we have shewn in a 


i 
former number? In short, where can a sentence be found containing 
more misrepresentation, more absurd blundering, than that upon which 
we have been commenting? Yet is the author one who, in his three- 
fold character of critic, transiator, and annotator, undertakes with 


‘ 


( 
the boldness worthy a good cause to illustrate * the celebrated com- 
positions” of St. Paul, which ‘* so generally have been misconceived 
and misinterpreted.” * 

Another canon of interpretation adopted by our author, is founded 
upon the theory of Dr. Jolin ‘Taylor, illustrated and enforeed in his 
* Key to the Apostolical Writings ;” the general principle of which 
theory is, as Mr. Belsham remarks, that, 

The children of Israel, who had been formerly the chosen people of God, 
having been cast off by him because of their great wickedness, and particularly 
for their rejection of the Messiah, believers in Christ, whether Jews or Gen 
tiles, are now admitted into the same relation to the Deity which the Israelites 
once held; and those terms which were formerly applied to the state and 
privile ges of the Israelites, are now us¢ 1 to ¢ xpress the state and privile ges of 
Christian believers. 

lo this theory so much will be readily conceded, that the best way 
of expounding the New ‘lestament is by borrowing the assistance of 
the Old: and, on the other hand, it must be allowed that the essence 
and spirituality of the Old Testament is best illustrated by the New. 
They reflect mutual light, and neither can be so well understood 
without the aid of the other. Such is the harmony and accordance of 















































the whole code of revelation, that all the parts of it have a mutual 
bearing and relationship. But if this principle be carried too far,—if 
the terms of the New Testament are only to be taken agreeably to 
their signification in the Old,—if the Christian religion is to be 
measured by the Jewish,—-then, by a little artifice, the gospel may be 
brought down to a level with the Unitarian system. ‘lhus a theory, 
founded in one respect on a sound basis, becomes unsound and totter- 
ing in the superstructure, and with the aid of Socinian ingenuity is 
made the instrument of divesting Christianity of her sublimest and 
most important doctrines. No wonder, then, that some sectarians are 
so fond of extolling “ the Admirable Key”—“ the Celebrated Key”— 
“ the Learned and Ingenious Key,” of Dr. John Taylor of Norwich. 
But the absurdity of this theory, to the extent it is carried by ‘Taylor, 
appears from considering that the Jewish economy was only intro- 


ductory to the Christian dispensation ; that the gospel is the perfection 





of the law ; that in the Old ‘Testament religion is conveyed under types, 
shadows, and ritual observances, while in the New it is presented in 
reality ; and that the law is built in temporal sanctions alone, while 
the gospel brings life and immortality to light. ‘The religion of Christ, 
being thus far more exalted, far more pure and spiritual, the terns 
common to both must not always be taken in the same sense. When 
in the Old ‘Testament God is said to have redeemed, called, elected, 
bought, saved his people; we are not to annex the same meaning to 
these expressions when we meet with them in the New, Believers 
stand in a different relation to God under the two covenants; in the 
former these terms apply to a temporal redemption, calling, election, 
os , salvation; in the latter to such as are spiritual and eternal. 
We oucht, therefore, to use the Old Testament as the best directory 
to assist us in understanding the New, and to regard the Mosaic 
economy as a school-master to bring us to Christ: but we greatly err, 
if we so use it as to reduce the more perfect revelation of Christ to a 
level with Judaism. 

Our limits will not permit us to shew by particular instances how 
much Mr. Belsham has availed himself of the theory of Dr. John 
Taylor ; nor, in truth, is it necessary, since he has applied it to the 
design of prop ping up his system much in the same way, and with at 
least equal dexterity, as is done by his coadjutors in assailing the 
established creed; yet the attempt, however zealous, is equally un- 
availing. ‘the theory being unsound, all that rests upon it—all that is 
inferred from it—must necessarily be unsound likewise. Forbearin 
then, to point out the many passages in which the oper ration of the ory 
has had creat influ nce, forbe: iring, not for want of « xamp rhe Ss, but for 
want of time,—we shall only, in conclusion, observe, that the mode of 
exposition, as well as the canons of interpretation adopted by our 
author, are of all means the best fitted to involve the Epistles of 
St. Paul in the dingy mist of Socinianism. It is by the instrumentality 
of these we ipons, and not by fair argument and sound learning, 
that he proposes to assail “the strong holds of orthodoxy, or rather 
of that enormous combination of errors which assumes the name.’’* 
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Undisguised is the design, fair and open the attack ; yet his efforts 
are as little likely to be crowned with success, as those of the 
prince who “‘ sitteth not down first, and consulteth whether he be 
able with ten thousand to meet him that cometh against him with 
twenty thousand.” Will victory rush into the arms of one whose 
weapons, offensive and defensive, are of such fragile materials, that 
they must needs be shattered at the first onset of the well-disciplined 
bands who are clad in the panoply of celestial armour, who wield the 
sword of the Spirit, and the shield of faith 
phorical to plain language, we ask, what has the established creed to 


}, 


But, returning from meta- 


dread from a work, though spun out through four large octavos, 


which is constructed upon principles so false and hollow, as we have 


1 
described? Can the doctrines of the Atonement and Divinity of 
Christ be set aside by a commentary tedious and verbose, empty and 
indefinite, which, instead of faithfully reflecting the features of the 
original, distorts them in a huge, multiform mirror? What evangelical 
views can be drawn from a commentary built upon the theory of 
Dr. jj aylor, a the ory equ ilizing the Gospx | economy with the be ggarly 
elements of the Law? If, therefore, both the mode of exposition, and 
the canons of interpretation adopted in these volumes, expose them to 


just suspicion, no confidence can reasonaLly be placed in the results 


} 


which the y contain; their he stile menaces against the established 
crecd, however spiteful, are pititul and powerless; and we need not 
be under any apprehensi mm. that ” the strong holds of orthodoxy” 
will be subverted by the puny attack and imbecile arm of Mr. 
Belsham. 


EATRACT FROM SOPTIOCLES 


Mu. Eprror,—I cannot refrain from laying before you a passage in 


Sophoc] S. illu trative ot t! well k own obse rvation, that words of an 


ictive power In the Bible, frequently signify no more than a permission, 
as in Acts xiii. 29, where the verv Jews who caused the crucifixion of 
our Lord are themselves said to have t ken down the body and laid 
it in the sepulchre ; whereas, in fact, it appears from John xix. 38, 
that it was only by permission that Nicodemus and Joseph of Arimathea 


did so), or speak of God as actually doing that which is only the 


result of Fis dispensation: thus the withdrawal of His grace produces 
i po itive effect, Acts vil. 42, Rom. I. +, 206, 23, &C. The expres- 


} 


sions of Sophocles refer to the mad quarrelsomeness of Ajax, which 


1 
is now leaving him: 
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Psalm xxix. 


Thus the snowy winter yields 
When summer garlands clothe th happier fields : 
And thus the dreary mists of night retire, 
When the fair morning yokes her steeds of fire. 
The bitter blasts comp 1SE the troubled sé hy 
And sle¢ P> that bound the captive, sets him free. 
AJsax, line 670, et seq. 





The same style occurs in line 706: 
"EXvoe ydp aivor axocg az’ dupatwy apne. 
“For Mars or this love of fighting (by cea ing) has freed me from the pain 
that weighed down niy eyelids.” 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient humble servant, 


C.C.C. 
o> 


PSALM XXIX. 


In those solitudes and that climate where David “ abode in the 
field, keeping watch over his flocks,” the war of elements frequently 
presents one of the most sublime phenomena of nature. If 


The poor Indian’s untutor’d mind 
Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the wind, 


we may readily imagine that the Shepherd of Bethlehem would soon 
be taught whose voice it is “‘ that speaketh in the thunder,” and turn 
** tothe courts of /7/is house” with more intense feelings of devotion. 
Hence arose the following composition; its simple grandeur is above 
all praise. 


Ascribe unto Jehovah, ye mighty, 

Ascribe unto Jehovah glory and power! 

Ascribe unto Jehovah the honour due unto his name, 
Worship Jehovah in the temple adorned-with-holiness !" 


Jehovah’s voice? is over the waters,3 
The glorious God thundereth, 
Jehovah is over the mighty waters! 








1 Heb. beauty of holiness, by which ¢ xpres ion the Tabernacle (at a later pt riod the 
Temple) was designated. See Ps. xciii.5, in the Hebrew. 

That the exordium of this Psalm was intended for public worship, we shall have 
little doubt if we compare Ps. xcvi.7,8,9, and 1 Chron. xvi. 28,29, which are com- 
pletely parallel, and manifestly Liturg 

2 i.e. the thunder. See Exod. ix. 28, in the margin of our version. 

3 i.e. the waters in the sky, or the rains. Compare Ps. civ. 3, with Amos ix. 6. 
The Psalmist here, as in other places, celebrates the thunder-storm as the minister and 
precursor of violent torrents: ‘* He maketh lightnings for the rain.”’ Ps. cxxxv.7. So 
Jeremiah magnificently describes the thunder as the voice of God calling for and com- 
manding the rains to descend; when he uttereth his voice there is a multitude of waters 
in the heavens (x. 13); and in the same verse, lightning and rains are associated. See 
also Job xxxviii. 34. Travellers notice that this is peculiarly observable in the sultry 
regions of the East. 
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Psalm xxix. 


Jehovah's voice is mighty in operation! 
Jehovah's voice is glorious !4 

Jehovah’s voice shivereth the cedars, 

Jehovah shivereth-in-pieces® the cedars of Lebanon! 
He maketh-them-leap like a calf, 

Lebanon and Sirion like the young gazelle !® 


} 


Jehovah’s voice riveth-asunder’ with flashes of fire !® 
lel | rivet 


i 
’ ' 
Jehovah's voice maketh the desert tremb! Ss! 


Jehovah maketh the Desert of Kades tremble-as-in-labour! 
Jehovah's voice maketh the Aaloth trees tremble-as-in-pangs-of-labour 19 
He strippeth-bare the forests! 


is-iIn-pang 


] q o . P P ana th® 
In his temple all this becomes a theme of praise !! 

4 ( ( ’ ( imst f ter i y; and who can listen to 
=. p Z ? i r j i re sive® to those of th 
sal t ‘ 

9 “DW the intensive form (Pibl f ord X2W which occurs in the precedin 
l I translations, tl r r 1 r r both by the sam 
I sh word 

6 The Arabic word ,) , é plical tl l ind to the wild ox. 

. —— 

7 SzZPt is applied to t f cl t r h an axe (Isa. x. 15), and is, 

theret bea ALLY ible to tt 1 ca wl i, 
— with arp and Iphurous bol 
It spli the 1 eal nd kK 1 oak 

8 In the S litic di cts, tl part “ ] é t tnstrument, or cause (3), 
is often elegantly omitted. 

9 The Hebrew bards compare the effect of excessive terror to the trembling pro 
ri 11 ti par ot vild i . 

The beautiful rpoowrorou i 1 thes r is been sadly obscured by the 

> 7 1 ‘ 
I k ot co ntator I Mas P7338 1G X11X 21 the tere 
hinth or turpen re but it r here to define ] isely. what 


sass , = / 
rl’ as different forms of the same ver pb ms ee Aurivill. Diss. on the 








ar 
primary sense of th root.) In the Hebrew Gra rs, they are the forms Kip! I 

d Po l, or, mor ly, without these Rat il terms, the third and fourth forms 

of the Ara)ic grammarian I have before « ! that the Orientals possess an 

ver | } I e intensity, they have only 
to repeat the same idea in different lang > rhe r of their paradigr prevents 
the monotony which would otherwis« ie I have « ivoured in the translation 
to accommodate mys If to the defects of our language in th partic ilar. 

10 Heb. aa) =) | pre lai with-arti te-voice t pr . The ume contrast as 
in Ps. xix. 4 Inanimate nature perfor | part 1 the universal homage; “ the sea 
thunders,” ‘‘ the floods clap their hands," the trees groan and rock, the desert trembles, 
ind the rocks are rent before Jehoval but 1 alor ites, in vocal praise, that 
Being wl hand “ formed th hts 1 j rl 

* Mohammed, who has availed h li of many magnificent passages in Scripture, 
has not failed to give a description of at pest of thunder and lightning, and it forms 
one of the stolen gems which gi lustre to the Koran. See Isa. viii. 22, et se }- * The 
Infidels (Kafir m a tempest from heaven overtakes, fraught with 
blackness, thunder, rhey t their fingers in their ears, on account of 


the pealing thunder- ir heads, for fear of death. Each flash almost takes 
iway th sight; when it li ns, they stagger forward by the light; as oft as the 


1elr 
thick darkness succeeds, they stand motionles 




































Psalm xxix.— Paraphrase. 


“ Jehovah dwelleth-enthroned above the impetuous!!-rain-torrent! 


* Jehovah sitteth a King for ever! 
“ May Jehovah give power unto his people! 


“ May Jehovah bless his people with prosperity !”!? 





PARAPHRASE. 
I 


Aseribe, ye mighty! to the God of heaven, 
Ascribe ye power and majesty! 

All glory to the God of earth be given 
fo Him who fills all space 
Honour and worship be! 

Here in the beauty of thy holy place, 


Spirit of Holiness! we worship thee 


IT. 


He thundereth in the sky 
In multitudinous fall 
Che waters from on high 

Obey the dreadful call 


IT] 


His glorious voice Jehovah sendeth: 


Jehovah's voice the cedars rendeth: 


Lebanon knows the mighty summons well, 
His strength deep-smitten, like the calf he boundeth; 
And as the rapid terror soundeth, 


Sirion | aps wildly like the young gazelle. 
LV 
Jehovah's voice the desert know S, 
Labouring and trembling in her throes; 
DD sert of Kades! say , whose voice is there! 
Phou speak’st the presence of th’ Almighty Sire 
The angry flashes of whose fire 
Sever thy oaks, and strip thy forests bare. 


V. 


Thus is Jehovah’s glory owned 

And in his temple all adore: 

O’er the rain-torrents sits enthroned 
Jehovah, King for evermore. 

He shall his pe ople raise and bless— 
O send us strength and happiness! 


s used of the Noachic Deluge in Genesis, but in this Psalm generally, from 


¢ fo rain impetuously. That God's dwelling is above the rainy-clouds. S 
4 





If the Vulgate version be retained, a good sense will be elicited: May He 
> wild waters in this roar, allay them.’’ See Ps. lxv. 8. But this is not necessary. 
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368 Disposal of Chancel Seats. 


ON THE RIGHT OF THE ORDINARY TO THE DISPOSAL OF 
CHANCEL SEATS.* 

Mr. Epiror.—This question is one of considerable importance. 
‘I yrwhitt, in the last edition of Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, appears to 
consider this right as vested in the ordinary. With deference to the 
learned authorities there cited, I would submit, that this doctrine is 
not consonant with the I gal principles upon which the case turns, 
Dr. Burn says, “ Dr. Gibson asserts, that the seats in the chancel are 
under the disposition of the ordinary, in like manner as those in the 
body of the church. Which needs only to be mentioned (he saith) 
because there can be no real ground for ex¢ mpting it from the power 
of the ordinary; since the freehold of the church is as much in the 
parson as the freehold of the chance 1; but this hinders not the autho- 
rity of the ordinary in the church, and therefore not in the chancel. 
And in one of our records, he says, in Archbishop Grindal’s time, we 
find a special licence issued, for the erecting seats in the chancel of a 
church, together with the rules and directions to be observed therein. 

* And Dr. Watson argues to the same purpose: although the law 
(he says) seems now settled to the contrary.” —Burn’s Eccles. Lan, 
vol. i. 363. 

In reply to this I would submit, that the freehold of the chancel, being 
vested in the parson, is not the point on which the question hinges. 
The right to seats appears to depend upon the duty of repairing. It is 
an acknowledged principle in cases of prescription for seats in general, 
that repair is a first point to be proved by the claimant. And it is 
on this ground that Watson argues the question. He does not merely, 
as Dr. Burn states, “ argue to the same purpose” as Gibson. He 
argues principally upon a supposed analogy between the case of the 
parishioners and that of the parson, with respect to the right of seats. 
His position is, that the repairing of the chancel by the parson cannot 
exclude the jurisdiciion of the ordinary over the seats, because the 
parishioners repair the body of the church; and yet therein the disposal 
of the seats is notoriously in the ordinary. But this analogy will not 
hold good. For the right of the seats is, in both cases, in those who 
repair. The ordinary has no right in the seats. He has a jurisdiction ; 
but that jurisdiction is simply distributive. He cannot seat an inhabi- 
tant of another parish, who 1s not liable to the repairs of the church ; he 
can only apportion the seats among those in whom the right of them is 
vested. A. B. and C. being liable to the repairs, the ordinary can 
distribute the seats among them; but he cannot give them to D. who 
is not liable to repairs. But, in the case of the parson, who repairs 
the chancel, this distributive jurisdiction cannot operate ; for, the parson 
being one, there are no parties, among whom the seats are to be dis- 
tributed. I contend, then, that the ordinary ought not to have any 
right in the disposal of the seats in the chancel; that is, so far as 
relates to seating persons in the same. 

With respect to ordering divine service in the chancel, or to directing 
the removal of any thing calculated to obstruct it, he has the same 
powers as in the body of the church ; wherein he may direct the prayers 








* See Law Report, post p. 372. 
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to be read from a convenient place, and may do all things requisite for 
the due and decent performance of divine worship. But I doubt much 
the soundness of that doctrine, which would attribute to him a power 
over the seats of the chancel, at variance with the general principle, 
that from the duty of repairing, the right of occupying seats is to be 
concluded. I throw out these considerations for your clerical readers, 
as I have heard of Dr. Watson's opinion being cited with approbation, 
by a learned civilian of the present day, and the matter is one of con- 
siderable importance to many incumbents. 
I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
J. E. N. Mons SWORTH., 
Milbrook, Hants, May Ly LOR « 


P.S. I am aware that the case is argued upon comparatively modern 
practice, that formerly the repairs of the body of the church were in 
the parson; and that it is only by custom, that those of only the 
chancel belong to him. But that ve ry custom recognizes the principle, 
that the duty of repair falls upon those who have the right of use, and 
vice versd, 

<-> 


HYMN BEFORE A CHARITY SERMON FOR A DISPENSARY. 


I tl. 
WHEN, Jesu, thou thy potent hand For Thee, the impotent, the lame 
Didst wave o’er ailing Judal land, And they of wasted mind and frame, 
From off his bed the leper r From distant homes their journeys took, 
The dead arose; th peechie ng And fam’d Bethesda’s pool forsook. 

Il. IV. 
The blind, the glorious light surve yd; O Jesu, Lord of power and might 
Disease was vanquish’d; pain was stay'd ; Parent of good, and life, and ht! 


Jordan rejoic’d on either shi O’er man the gifted mantle throw, 


Tiberias hush’d its n ighty re That he, as Thou, m ty mercy how. 
—__<>— 
1 JOHN V. 16. 


Mr. Eprror.—Absence from home has prevented me from sooner 
expressing my thanks to you, and to your correspondents, for the 
attention given to my remarks on 1 John v. 16, in your February num- 
ber; and I hope it will not be attributed to any insensibility to the 
favour you have shewn me, in again intimating that my doubts have not 
been altogether removed. 

To the principles of interpretation laid down by you, according to 
the view I entertain of them, I readily accede. No violence, it is 
granted, ought to be done to the sacred text by ‘‘ marshalling and 
torturing words ;” and “ the language of the Scriptures was surely 
meant to be taken in its plain and popular sense.” But then by this 
sense is to be understood, not always that which appears plain and 
popular to the illiterate and uneducated of modern times, but that 
which was clear and intelligible in the age when the Sacred Books were 
composed, and to those to whom they were immediately addressed. In 
the discovery of this meaning with respect to languages which have 
long since ceased to be spoken, and the idiom of which is so different 
from our own, it may sometimes be necessary to use a process which to 
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Europeans may seem somewhat harsh and unnatural. Io torture 
words, therefore, is to construe them in a way not consistent with the 
acknowledged rules of grammar and philology; and that which is 
accordant with these rules must be received as their “ plain and 
popular SCiis¢ Ag 

The interpretation of 1 John v. 16, which you have approved, if 
examined by these principles, does not, I confess, appear to me quite 
satisfactory. You understand it to mean, that in consequence of the 
pt titioner’s asking for his sinning brother, God will give to that brother 


+ 6 


spiritual life,” viz. “to have a saving faith in Christ—to obey the 


godly motions of the Spirit in righteous .’ And you, therefore, 
take the “sin unto death” to mean the sin against th Holy Gho t which 
shall not be forgiven, and the “sin not unto death” to mean “all manner 
of sin and blasphemy” which shall be forgiven.* Now in the first place, 


I much doubt whether you have produced sufficient reasons for this 


exposition. It may be true, but wher s th proof? 
} ' . ' “ . ’ ° 
In the next place, the grammatical difficulty respecting the nomina- 
” 1 ¢} } ry } eae a | } on 
tive to wl ch the verb cwcet is to be referre l, remains unsoived. rou 


refer the two verbs to different nominatives, but without stating any 
reason. Your corr¢ spe ndent, however, as cited in the note, says, that 


i 
a ] - they 
it makes no difference in the meaning otf t e whether they be 

ips not, but it at 


referred to the same or : parat nominativ 


point of view: I 





any rate makes some difference in a gra 
cannot believe that the apostle intended them to be taken « ither way ; 
they must both of them hav some definite reference; to what ante- 
ceaent, then, are these verbs to bi referred ? This is the important 
question which, as | conceive, remains yet undecided. Besides, your 
interpretation requires us to tak cwoee in the sense of shall pro ure or 
obtain, for which, as your correspondent observes, 
thority cannot be quoted.” Lastly, the theological difficulty, notice d 


verhaps an au- 


in my former communication, is not obviated by the interpretation you 
propose. You admit, that “ if life means ‘ et nal life,’ the efficacy of 
prayer is here carried farther than any other part of Scripture would 
warrant ;” but if spiritual life, when persevered in, will terminate in 
immortal happiness, is it not in effect the same whether one or other 
be petitioned for ?+| Whatever meaning be annexed to the term /ife, can 
it be said, consistently with truth and equity, either that any MAN can 
give it to his erring brother, or that God will give it to another upon 


, 


ANY MAN’S petitioning? Explain it as you please, it seems, according to 


your explanation of the passage, to be a promise of some signal bless- 
ing ON THE SOLE coNpITION of another’s prayers. Ample promises 
are annexed to the duty of prayer, and we are exhorted to pray for 
others; Rom. xv. 30, 31. Ephes. vi. 18—20. Col. iv. 12. 2 Thess. 
iii. 1. 1 Tim. ii. 1—3. James v. 16. but no where is it promised that 
God witt grant what is prayed for MERELY ON THE coNDITION of its 


* Christian Remembrancer for April, 1827, p. 232. 





t Certainly not; perseverance is the gospel condition 1 in one case it is assumed 
the person prayed for performs himself; in the other ption he is merely a passive 
recipient. With great respect for our correspondent, we confess we cannot comprehend 
the difficulty he would raise. Whether it be consistent with our notions of propriety or 


not, “ the prayer of a righteous man availeth much.”’—Ep 
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being asked; no where else is it represented as of such eflicacy as to 


be the procuring cause of /ife to a sinning brother. 


For these reasons I am still of opinion that the 
16, are not removed by your interpretation. 


adhere to 1 John v. 


fully 


convinced that all Sc 


ripture was 


difficulties which 
I am 


God > I 


given by inspiration of 


believe that the difficulties which present themselves to modern readers 


are not insuperable ; and 


their elucidation. 


hope that further investi 


igation will effect 
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POPPE OL OD 


IN THE 


Byervey, Plaintiff, ve Winpus anv 
oF STaPLe INN 
Tue plaintiff, as surviving church- 


born, sought 
pro- 
by the m, 
d another, as 


wie irde not 

to prohil it 
ceeding 
against 


St. Andrew, fl 
the l 


in a St 


de fendants trom 
it, instituted 


pl untiff an 


churchwardens, in the consistorial 
court of London. 
It appeared from the pleadi 


First, that Staple Inn is ¢ 
chial, and surrounded on all sides by 
the parish of St. Ar 





and inhabited by a society by 
the name of the Soci ty of St Inn 
heretofore lawfully } tituted one 
of the inns of court of Cha ry, and 
that the society ha not id « i 

joyed any sitti iy ny church o1 
y Lpe whatsoev " ving the church 
of St. Andrew, Holborn Second, 
that from time in norial, ceé un 
pews ind seats in the | y of the 
said parish church of St \ndrew, 
Holborn, h ve been ap} irle int to 
the said inn, ar d have been exclu- 
sively possessed by, used, had, and 
enjoyed by the princiy land ancients, 
or grand fellows of the society of 
Staple Inn en 1 the privity 
and consent of the ree , churchwar- 
dens, and parishioners of the said 
parish of Andvew, Holborn; and 
in or about the year 1688, they, the 
said principal and ancients, or grand 
fellows of the said society for the 
time being, re-erected and rebuilt, 
with the like privity and consent, the 
said seats or pews, being seven in 
number, at their own cost and ex- 
pense ; and from that time have re- 


paired and beautified the same from 
to time, 


time whenever occasion re- 





KING’S BENCH. 


RIGHT TO PEWS. 


OTHERS, PRINCIPAL AND ANCIENTS 
, Defendants. 
quired, at the sole expense of the 
funds of the said society That the 
principal and ancients, or grand fel- 
lows of the said society, for several 
centuries last past, have been in the 
constant habit of attendu divine 
service in the said parish church, and 
of occupying and sitting in the said 
ven seats or pews, and during the 
whole of the said pe riod of time the 


doors of the said s 
it cons stantly locked, 


ats or pews were 
and the keys 


of 


reof remained in the 


the poss ession 
the butler, or some o th r person in 
office in or belonging to the said inn. 
Chat on the said principal and an- 
cients, or grand fellows leaving the 
id pews, the said butler constantly 
locked the doors of the said pews, 
bringing the keys away with him, and 
that down to the 17th day of May, 
1818, the said principal and ancic nts, 


orand fellow or one of them, 


Ss, or some 


constantly sat in, and used , occupied, 
ind enjoyed the said s¢ a or pews 
without the least hindrance or mo- 
lestation whatsoever from the rector, 


churchwardens, o1 p irishioners of the 
said parish of St. Andrew, Holborn; 
that down to the pa- 
rishioners of the said parish did not 
incur any expense whatsoever of build- 
ing, re-building, re pairing, or be autify- 
That the 
said society have occasionally, volun- 
tarily, contributed money 
towards repairing and beautifying the 
said parish church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, and the steeple belonging 
thereto, and also paid the sexton and 
others of the said parish from time to 


and such time 


ing the said seats or pe ws 


sums of 
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time for their respective care and trou- 
ble in and about the said seats and 
pews, and which said charges and ex- 
penses were duly entered in the books 
and iccounts O 
in 1818, the 


parishioners 0 





or some oft 
that immediately the principal and 
ancients com 
but were not restcred ; and conclude 
by praying that the present plaintiff and 


I 
A. B. dece ised, might be admonished 
to permit the said principal and 
ancients to have fr« ecess to tl 
seats or sitting places in the aforesaid 


seven seats or pews, and that the said 
Byerley and A. B., and their successors 
for the future, should refrain from dis- 
turbing the said princi 
in their quiet and ] 
therein, and that they might be con- 
demned in the costs of that suit, and 
that otherwise right and justice might 
be done and administered in the pre- 
muses. It was contended on behalf of 
the plaintiff (Byerley) that mere pos- 
Session gave no title to the defendan 

that they could only establish thei 
ight to the pews by prescription ; 
and, consequently, that the consistorial 
court had not jurisdiction, not being 
competent to try the validity of a claim 


| al and ancients 
t 


aceabile sitti 


¢ 
LS, 


by prescription: and, therefore, that a 
prohibition must be granted 

On the part of the defendants it wa 
urged, 

1. That possession was a sufficient 
foundation for the claim of the de- 
fendants to the pews, consequt ntly, 
that the consistorial court had jurisdic- 
tion, being compet tent to decide whe- 
ther such possessory right can exist 
persons not parishioners. But if not, 

2. That the title by prescription was 
not yet put in issue in the consisto1 il 
court, and, consequently, that the pro- 
ceedings in that court did not at present 
warrant the prohibition. 

The judgment of the court was 
delivered by Mr. Justice Bayley, as 
follows: 

It appears that the suit below (in 
the consistorial court) was in respect 
of seven seats, not in an aisle or inthe 
chancel, but in the body of the church, 
not by parishioners, but by non-pa- 
rishioners, persons residing out of the 
parish, but in an extra parochial place; 
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that it was a suit not for a faculty ez 
vratia, but for an admonition to the 
churchwarden, as churchwarden, dé 

that the de jure right the pl un- 


ffs below hav set out In their libel 


is, that from time immemorial the 
ws have been appurtenant to their 
inn, and exclusively enjoyed by it, and 
inn has ret ullt, I paired, and 
beautified them. It was admitted upon 
he argument on the part of the inn, 
that the claim below was a claim by 
puion, but it was insisted that 
prescription was not the foundation of 
suit, that a possessory right with- 

out prescription was sufficient to entitle 
inn toa sentence below, and if not, 
that the state of the proceedings below 
did not at present warrant the prohi- 
bition. The first question, therefore, 
I shall consider is, whether a posses- 
sory right could in this case have existed 
without a prescription; for if not, the 
argument that a possessory right with- 
out prescription would have entitled 
the inn to asentence below, fails. The 
claim in question is by non-parishioners 
in respect of a messuage or messuages 
cut of the parish. It is true the claim- 
ints live in the messuages in respect of 
which they claim; that those messuages 
ire in no parish, but are extra-paro- 
chidl, and surrounded on all sides by 
the | urish of St. Andrew; but what 
right can the inhabitant of an extra- 
paroc hial | lace have in the body of a 
parish church except by prescription ? 
He contributes to none of the expenses 
of the church; they are borne exclu- 
sively by the parish. He contributes 
to the maintenance of the 
minister or other officers; they are 
pported exclusively by the parish. 
And to whom does the use and enjoy- 
ment of the body of the church be- 
long? To the parish and its inhabitants. 
The ordinary, indeed, has the right of 
disposing of the seats; but can he 
dispose of them to a non-parishioner? 
[apprehend not. Is not his right con- 
fined solely to resident parishioners? I 
take it to be clearthat itis. Whyisa 
faculty for a pew to a man and his 
heirs bad? Because it professes to give 
the right whether the man and his heirs 
continue resident or not. Why cannot 
a seat be claimed either by faculty or 
prescription as appurtenant to land? 
Because it is in respect of tnhabitancy 
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that it is to be used. Why, if a man 
quits the parish, is his right to use a 
seat, whatever was the nature and 
origin of that right, at an end? Be- 
cause he has ceased to be a parishioner. 
Why, if a seat is appurtenant to a 
house, cannot the owner of the fee 
restrain his tenant from the use of it? 
Secause the seat is for the benefit of 
the house, for the inhabitant of the 
house, not for the benefit of the owner 
if he cease to inhabit it. Gibson in 
his Codex, tit. 9. c. 4, under the head 
of Rules of Common Law concern- 
ing the repairing and ordering of Seats, 
says, * Of common right, the soil and 
freehold of the church is the parson’s, 
the use of the body of the church and 
the repair of it common to the pa- 
ishioners, and the disposing of the 
eats therein the right of the ordinary. 
And generally where the parishioners 
epair, the ordin iry shall dispose 
These heads are every where laid down 
in the cases on tl is sul ject, and have 
never been disputed.’ ’ In the ec: 
which was cited of Pettman v. Bridger, 
Sir John Nicholl states the rule to the 
same effect, but he restrains the right 


+ 


of the ordinary toa distril ution among 





parishwners. *¢ By the general law, 
and of common right,” he says, “ all 
pews belong to the parishioners at 


large for their use and accommodation, 
t 


ut the distribution of seats among 
them rests with the ordinary. The 
churchwardens are the officers of the 
ordinary; they are to place the pa- 
rishioners according to their rank and 
station, but they are subject, upon 
complaint, to the control of the or- 
dinary.”” In Fuller v. Lane, in a very 
able and elaborate judgment, Sir John 
Nicholl lays down the same doctrine. 
‘“‘ By the general law, and of common 
right, all the pews in a parish church 
are the common property of the P trish; 
they are for the use in common of the 
parishioners, who are all entitled to be 
seated, orderly and conveniently, so 
is best to provide for the accommoda- 
tion of all;” and after laying down 
this as the general rule, he states, 
mong other positions, that no 
faculty is deemed, either in the spi- 
itual court or at common law, good, 
o the extent of entitli 


} 
; 
t 





gy any person 
who is a non-parishioner to a seat even 
in the body of the church.” Again 
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“ whenever the occupier ota pew in 
the body of the church, ceases to be a 
parishioner, his right to the pew, how- 
ever founded, and how valid soever 
during his continuance in the parish, 
at once ceases and determines.” 
Again: “ Of pews annexed by pre- 
scripuion to certain messuages, it Is 
often erroneously conceived that the 
right to the pew may be severed from 
the occupancy of the house: it is no 
such thing; it cannot be seyered, it 
passes with the messuage, the tenant 
of which, for the time being, has also 
de jure, for the time being, the pre- 
scriptive right to the pew.” Lord 
Stowell lays down this last position in 
1 Hagg, 319—321.; and in 1 Hlagg, 
194—314, Lord Stowell states that 
every housekeeper has a right to call 
upon the parish for a convenicut seat; 
that if an inhabitant wants a pew, the 
churchwardens ought not t permit an 
occupancy by a non-inhabitant. They 
ought not in such a case to let to 
non-inhabitant, nor permit prescriptive 
A distinction 
being thus established between pa- 


pews to be so let. 


rishioners and non-parishioners, can a 


distinction be also made among non- 
parishioners, between those who br 
long to another parish and those who 
do not? Upon what principle can 
such a distinction stand? The extra- 
parochials infringe equally upon th 
rights of the parishioners with those 
who belong to another parish. They 
are equaliy non-contributory to the 
expenses of the churcl It is the 
fault of those under whom they claim 
that they have no parish. They have 
the advantage of being extra-parochial ; 
they must take the disadvantages also. 
Upon authority, therefore, and upon 
principle, I am of opinion that extra- 
parochials cannot claim a pew in the 
body of a church otherwise than by 
prescription, if they could do so by 
prescription; and, consequently, that 
there could have been no possessory 
right in this case without prescription. 
This brings me to the second ques- 
tion, whether the proceedings are in 
such a state in the court below as to 
warrant a prohibition at present. Where 
the spiritual court has jurisdiction over 
the subject matter, it will have juris- 
diction equally, whether the claim is 
founded upon prescription or upen 
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any other right; it is only when the 
spiritual court is proceeding towards 
the trial of the prescription that a claim 
by prescription furnishes ground for a 
prohibition. If the prescription is ad- 
mitted, the spiritual court may go on 
with the cause; and this was the 
foundation of the consultation in Jacob 
v. Dallow. But when once it appears 
by the proceedings in the spiritual 
court, that the prescription, instead of 
being admitted, is disputed, and that 
the parties are in progress to bring its 
existence to trial, the courts of com- 
mon law are not bound to wait till the 
parties have incurred the expense of 
putting tt im issue, but the prohibition 
is grantable at once; and it was upon 
this principle that the prohibitions 
were granted in Darby v. Cosens, and 
in French v. Trask. Each of 
was a suit for tithes; in each a modus 
was pleaded; and a prohibition was 


those 


Christian Knonledze. 


granted in each without any issue be 

low upon the existence of the modus 
In the latter case it was urged that the 
application for the prohibition was too 
early, because there was no issue upon 
the modus; but Lord Ellenborough 
answered, ‘there was nothing the spi 


ritual court could do, but try the 
modus.” The cause was necessarily 
in progress towards such trial; there 


was no alternative. If the modus 
existed, it necessarily destroyed the 
right to the tithes the suit claimed. 
And it appears sufficiently upon the 
pleadings in this cause that the suit 
below is in progress towards the trial 
of the prescription. 

These are the answers to which thé 
arguments on behalf of the Inn ar 
open; and upon the rrounds stated, 
we are of opinion that there ought to 
be judgment for the plaintiff. Judg 
ment for the Plaintiff. 
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Tue Anniversary dinner of this So- 
ciety, in the Freemasons’ Hall, on the 
22d of last month, was most numer- 
ously and respectably attended. 

We have much pleasure in record- 
ing the declaration made by the Duke 
of Clarence who presided. “ Whether,” 
said His Royal Highness, “ the decla- 
ration [ am about to make be popular 
or unpopular, I think it right, in refe- 
rence to the peculiar character of this 
meeting, to declare at this time, that to 
the sound and excellent principles of 
the Church of England, I am unalter- 
ably attached ; and that it will be at 
all times, and under all circumstances, 
my first desire and duty to maintain 
those principles.” In another part of 
his address, His Royal Highness said, 
“In the official situation which His 
Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to place me, I shall deem it one of 
my first duties to see that the chaplains 
of His Majesty’s ships are men of re- 
gular education and orthodox prin- 
ciples, and that the books circulated for 
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the use of the seamen, are of thatsober 
and suitable character, that may tend 
to their real improvement.” His Royal 
Highness, in the course of the evening, 
made several allusions to Ireland, as a 
country in which he felt the strongest 
as well from other circum- 
stances, as from his having personally 
visited it; and expressed the deepest 
anxiety for the welfare of the Protes- 
tant Church in that part of the empire. 
These declarations, 


interest, 


made in a very 
emphatic manner, by the Lord High 
Admiral of England, and the next 
heir to the throne of these realms, 
will be appreciated as they ought to 
be, by every man in the country who 
feels an honest attachment to the Es- 
tablished Church. 

The usual toasts were drunk on the 
On the health of the Lord 
Primate of Ireland being given, his 
Grace returned thanks; and _ after 
having spoken briefly, but with great 
feeling and eloquence, of the unjust 
aspersions cast upon the Irish Church, 


occasion 


ee 


(Qu hee, Mane hester, Salf rd, and Chichester C ommilhees. o] 


of the great exertions now making by 
the Clergy, and of their willingness to 
make every sacrifice in the cause of 
truth, his Grace alluded to the pro- 
gress of the reformation in that country, 
and the critical state of the Irish 
Church. 

The most Rev. Prelate declared that 
many more persons had abjured the 
errors of Popery than could be in- 
ferred from the accounts given in the 
public papers ; and he expected mor 
from the seeds already sown which 
were latent, than from those which 
had sprung up. Many persons had 
silently conformed to the Protestant 
Church, and every day brought fresh 
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accounts of additional conversions. 
“ The Churches of England and Ire- 
land,” said his Grace, “* must stand or 
fall together. It is not for us to know 
whether it will please the Almighty in 
our time that the total downfal of Popery 
in Ireland should take place. Many 
obstacles yet remain to impede the 
progress of the truth—the ties of 
kindred, the prejudices of education, 
and, possibly, the indiscreet zeal of 
friends. But I am persuaded that the 
light of truth has penetrated so far, 
that the time cannot be far distant 
when the purer faith of the Protestant 
Church shall altogether prevail.” 


QUEBEC DIOCESAN COMMITTEE—MANCHESTER AND SALFORD 
COMMITTEE—CHICHESTER DIOCESAN & DISTRICT COMMITTEE. 


We have received the Reports of 
these Committees. We regret we 
have no space to enter upon their 
details ; but we may observe that the 
friends of the Soc iety in these dis- 
tricts are prosecuting their labours 
diligently, and with success. We 
cannot however omit to notice that 
the local subscriptions in the Man- 
chester and Salford district have 
proved insufficient to repay the Pa- 
rent Society the sum due for books 
and tracts: the deficiency, indeed, in 
the last year, amounts to 320/.—Nor 
can we refuse to record the following 
resolution of the Chichester Commit- 
tee, which, we trust, will be adopted 
in other places. 

he Chichester Infirmary having 
been finished and opened for the re- 
ception of patients, and a chaplain 
having been appointed,—the Commit- 
tee were solicitous to make some pro- 
vision, in aid of the spiritual assistance 
administered by him, for the religious 
instruction and improvement of its suf- 


fering inmates. The peculiar dispo- 
sition of mankind to receive salutary 
impressions in the time of sickness 
and affliction, and the benefits which 
may result to their everlasting con- 
cerns by securing that, perhaps, the 
most convenient season for promoting 
the soul’s health, while the body is 
waiting for the uncertain issues of a 
painful and precarious disorder, natu- 
rally suggested to the Committee that 
SO precious an opportunity of doing 
good should not be suffered to escape. 
This interesting subject was accord- 
ingly submitted to their consideration 
at the last quarterly meeting, and an 
unanimous resolution was immediately 
entered into—‘ That the Chichester 
Infirmary should be supplied at the 
discretion of the chaplain thereof, and 
the Secretary of this Committee, with 
Bibles, Prayer-books, and the Books 
and Tracts admitted on the Catalogue 
of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, at the expense of the 
Chichester Diocesan Committee.” 
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SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL IN 


FOREIGN 

4 most numerous and highly re- 
pectable meeting of the friends of 
this Society was held in the Trer- 
masons’ Hall, Great Queen Su 


Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, on the 25th 





Lt RY, the President, took { 

Cha t or o'cl K 8 8 lorac was 
upported by the Archbishop of York, 
ind the Bishops of London, Durham, 


Salisbury, Lichfield and Coventry, 
ter, St. David’s, Llan- 
, and Calcutta. 

R port, detailir 
he operations of the Society at vreat 


é th, was read by tne Secretary: 


it in Our next nv! 


We regret that the following report 


will give a very inadequate idea of the 
zeal and eloquence displayed on th 
oceasion We may, it | ( :. 


tulate the Society upon the ability of 
its advocate > and, as Chu 
feel a pride in being able to affirm 
with confidence, that at no meeti 


af any religious society, has the caus¢e 
of the gospel been more eifectively 
advocated. It was truly a cheering 
ind heart stirring sight to behold a 


crowded and attentive meetin 


we ttul of this world’s 





listening to the affecting details of the 
ignorance and wretchedness of those 
who have not the spiritual blessings 
we enjoy; while the prudence and 
Christian spirit manifested by th 
speakers afforded a bright example, 
well worthy of imitation. Would that 
we were able to transmit a portion of 
the interest excited by this meeting to 
every corner of this land! 

After the Report had been read, 

The Arcuprisnop oF YORK rose, 
and proposed the first resolution— 


That thi neeti has heard, with tl 


Report now 1! | 


of the operations of the Society for the 
V he G 1 For Par 
1 k 
" : 
t 
¢ i 
} 
Sir Tn AcLAND seconded the 
mot | 1, that he felt, i 


PARTS 

some | gree, a sense of sham« when 
he endeavoured to draw the attention 
ng to a Report which so 
well recommended itself; but still he 


of the meeti 


was glad of the opportunity of ex- 
pressing his most cordial approbation 
of the Sociely, and of its most im- 
portant and useful labours, both in the 
East and the West. He fully agreed 
that it was a most imperative duty 
upon the Society, and upon all the 
members of the Church of England, 
that the gospel should be ke pt up in its 
vigour among those Christians who 
emigrated from our own shores, as the 
ion of our vast dominions on 
the other side of the Atlantic would 
materi lly de pe nd, in future times, on 
the attention that might be now paid 
to them. Fora period of 120 years, 
the dominions to which he had alluded 
had depended in a great measure, fot 
Christian instruction in its purity, upon 
the labours of this Society, and he was 
clad of the success which had already 
attended its exertions. When he had 
heard from the Report that a Bishop 
had, in the course of a long and labo- 
rious journey, consecrated no less than 
forty-four churches, he owned, that if 
he had no other reasons, that would 
be a sufficient inducement to him to 
ve his warmest support to the Insti- 
tution. Again, when he heard it stated 
in the lhe | ort that there were places 
in which a church had never yet been 
established, it reminded him of the 
beautiful little poem supposed to be 
written by Alexander Selkirk— 





‘The sound of the church-going bell 
rhe valleys and rocks never heard ; 
Never sig ‘d at the sound of a knell, 
Nor smiled when a Sabbath appear’d.” 

But, in contemplation of such scenes 
as these, how pleasant was it to turn 
to the description given by Bishop 
Inglis of the happy settlement now 
rising in one of those desolate places, 
and possessing with other charms one 
which he could not help styling the 
t t | * 


greatest Of al 


The v ” y to t} kite 


It was scarcely necessary for him, and 


Harary cor 


istent with propriety, that 


——_ 
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he should presume to trespass upon 
the indulgence of the Meeting any 
longer; buthe could not deny himself 
the satisfaction of touching upon that 
part of the Report which described the 
operations of the Society in another 
part of the globe, and which had begun 
under such auspices as to warrant a 
rational presumption, that the time 
was not far distant when the Church 
of India would be not only English, 
but Episcopal. He confessed, indeed, 
that while he was peculiarly desirous 
to propagate the doctrines and disci- 
pline of the English Church, he viewed 
with high approbation the inroads 
made upon Paganism by Christians, 
of whatever denomination or commn- 
nion. He preferred the Church of 
England, however, and rejoiced, that 
by the labours of the Bishops Mid- 
leton and Heber, and the Mission- 
iries of the English Church, there was 
so good a prospect of seeing Chris- 
tianity extensively diffused in the 
East, in unison with the English 
Church. The main-spring of that 
great work (Bishop Heber), for the 
last three years, had been taken away. 
That eminent person had been, during 
his time, one of the brightest orna- 
ments of the Christian world, and had 
left his country the inestimable legacy 
of having pointed out the way to 


( 


wccomplish this great and good work, 
and it would be shameful if the nation 
were to negiect it. 

The Bisuop or Lonnon proposed 
the next Resolution, which was— 





That tl M gr fully sé ble of 

creat pir tual l its h the 

! for a lo period of time, 

erred, and is still conferring, through 

numerous Missionaries, upon the 

Bb h Colonies in North America; and 

it unfeignedly deplores the Society's 

r wmabiilty, in th present ite of its 

to meet the pressing demands lor 

er assistam which are continually 
upon it from that quarter. 


As the Resolution related to the la- 
bours of the Society in North America, 
the few obse rvatiol s which he would 
make would be confined to that quar 
ter, to which their attention ought to 
be directed with no less anxiety than 
to the wide prospect which had of 
late opened in the East; which, how- 
ever, ought to be received with the 


~~ 
~ 


greatest fervour. But the situation of 
North America, with respect to in- 
struction in the Christian religion in 
its purity, was, in one view, highly 
satisfactory, and, in another view, the 
subject of regret. It was a matter of 


joy that the country, which, little more 


than a century ago, had been inhabited 
only by a few barbarian hordes, had 
become a Christian land, where the 


gospel was preached, and Christian 


education promoted. (Applause.) But 
what would have been the state of 
these countries, had it not been for 
this Society? Would they not have 
been deprived of all the blessings of 
pure Christianity? It was probable, 
no doubt, that ¢ hristianity would not 
have failed them altogether; such an 
idea was horrible. Some, no doubt, 
among themselves—he meant among 
those who had emigrated from this 
country to the other side of the At- 
lantic—would have kept the mémory 
of Christianity alive among them. 
But how could the Christian truth, 
in its purity, have been secured to 
them, had it not been for this Society? 
They had tothank Almighty God, that 
ever since the Reformation, the doc- 
trines of the primitive Church had been 
revived in this country, and uniformity 
of discipline was necessary to pres rve 
Christianity in its purity. When 
every individual Minister was left to 
act without any human responsibility, 
there was no security either for sound 
doctrine oz right conduct. But this 
Society, by preserving the unity of 
doctrine and of discipline, had made 
the Church in these regions like a 
city set on a hill that could not be 
hid. The waste and howling wilder- 
ness and barren places had heen made 
glad; and the deserts, which had been 
traversed only by tribes of savages, 
had become the civilized and fertik 
abodes of Christian communities. 
Thus far, all was matter of rejoicing ; 
but still it was to be regretted, on the 
other hand, that these immense tracts 
of land should have so few Ministers 
of the Gospel, from the inabil ty of 
the Society to advance the requisite 
funds. The tree had been planted by 
this Society, and had taken dee pr ot, 
and would stand; but its branches 
had not yet sufficiently spread. Ile in- 
dulged the hope, however, when he saw 
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so respectable an assembly before him, 
that theS y would still be furnished 
with tl means ¢ watern the tre 


that its branches might expand « 

the whole of their dominions in North 

America. st expected the requisite 
ipplies from the m, ind fiom the 


public; for when so many most respec- 
table persons had bee brought toge- 
ther by the S|} rit of piety und charity, 
he felt satistied that to such an assem- 
bly, the appeal would not be made in 
Vain 


Dr. PutLipotrs seconded the R 
lution HHe had not, he said, be 
aware of the task which he had under- 
taken when he had consented to take 
i part in the proceedings of the meet 
ing. lle w is not aware that he sh uld 
have to address so numerous an as- 
sembly ; and he should be ashamed of 
himself if he tres] issed at any length 
upon the attention of those by whom 
he was surrounded. There was, how- 


ever, one observation which had falle 


from the hon. baronet, that induced him 
to say a few words, not, the meetin 
might believe him, in disparagen 

of what had been so ably said, but for 
} 


is sentiment 


the purpose of enforcing 
The hon. baronet had referred to the 


pport which government m 
have given to the objects of the 
society Now the Society owed lls 


very existence, not to the ignorance, 
but to tl criminal, most criminal 
neglect of duty, on the part of the 
yvernment of the period when it ori- 
inate 4 Hy held in his hand an ab- 
stract of the charter, and he read with 
! 


astonishment the following deciara- 
tion :—* King William II]. was gra- 
ciously please a on the 16th of J ine, 


1701, to erect and settle a corporation, 





h a perpetual succession, by the 
name of the Society for the Pr paga- 
) 


tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; 


for the receiving, managing, and dis- 


posing of the contributions of such 
persons as would be disposed to ex- 
tend their charity towards the main- 


tenance of a learned and an orthodox 


Clergy, and the making of such other 
provision as might be necessary for 
the propagation of the gospel in 
foreign parts, upon information that 
in many of our plantations, colonies, 
and factories beyond the seas, the 


provision for ministers was incan, 
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many of our said plantations, colouies, 
and factories were wholly unprovided 
of a maintenance for ministers, and 
the public worship of God; and 
that for lack of support and main- 
tenance of such, many of his loving 
subjects wanted the administration 
of God’s word and sacraments, and 
seemed to be abandoned to atheism 
and infidelity, and others of them 
to Popish superstition and idolatry.” 
He was perfectly astonished to find 
such words in a Charter of King . 
William ILL. and he felt himself bound 
to say, that he did not think it would 
be possible for such a Charter to be 
granted in the days of George the 
Fourth. (Cheers.) Instead of leaving 
the s] 
to the benevolence of individuals, he 
was confident that our gracious Sove- 
reign and the Parliament of the 
country, would feel it their bounden 
duty to be forward to discharge 
that most sacred of all obligations- 

ttention to the spiritual wants of 
their fellow-creatures Loud cheering ) 
Persons well knew how ditticult it was 


yiritual wants of their colonies 


for a precedent once laid down to be 
departed from; but perhaps it would 
have become the persons who then 
filled the highest offices in the Church, 
il they had remonstrated or protested 
igainst such a proceeding. If, in- 
stead of asking for a charter, incorpo- 
rating themselves into a society to 
receive the alms of their fellow-sub- 
jects, they had told the government 
what it was their first duty to attend to, 
they would have done what was proper. 


It was clear they had notdone so, and it 
now became them to consider in what ? 
tate the conduct of the 


government 
of that day had left them. if persons 
looked to France, to Spain, or to Por- 
tugal, they would see what had been 


the conduct of those governments with 
respect to their churches in the co- 
lonies They had pursued a courss 
f policy, which, he rejoiced to say, 


conveyed a most instructive lesson to 
the world, and which he could not help 
idmiring, whatever he might think of 
the cause in which it was exerted. 
On the other hand, the policy of this 
country towards its colonies was the 
opprobrium of the British name; and 
it had been followed by such effects 
is it deserved to p oduce Theu 

















colonies, leftto themselves, without any 
without 
attach them 
to their home—had severed themselves 


are of their spiritual welfare 
any of the endearing ties to 
from our empire. The loss of thirteen 
provinces,—the dismemberment of 
what was then the mightiest limb of 


our empire, were the fruits of this un- 


hallowed policy ; and w is the country 
to persevere in the same course! Were 
they for ever to follow the same per- 
nicious systern’ No; it had been 
the wisdom of a former Minister of 


this country to lay the foundation of 


a church in Canada, connected with 


our own in its doctrine, discipline, 
and government; and we had _ thé 
great comfort of knowing that expe- 


I 
that the opinions ¢ 1 


the people had been in favour of suc h 
an institution. It had been found that 
in the rebellion of the thir pro- 
vinces to which he had some 
individuals still adhered 
their fathers. 
members of 


rence had she wn, 


teen 
alluded, 
to the land of 
Those who did so were 
the Church of England, 
and they had continued faithful to 
their king and country. If, th 
mere earthly policy were consider 
it would 


retore, 
| 


be found that to ne elect the 
instruction of the 
unwise 


religious 
was an 


colonies, 
s¢ But,” 


not 


said 
too 


overnment at any 


course, 
the Rev. Dr. “let us 

much blame to the ¢ j 
period ; the real cause of the ne vlect 
which we all deplore, is to be found 
in that which is the source of all our 


ascribe 


temporal privileges, and, under Pro- 
vidence, of much of our spiritual bless- 
In this 


government cannot dis} ose 


ngs,- ] mean our freedom. 
country, 
of the public funds without being sub- 
jected to the jealous, the pr 


jealous vigilance of th: 





) € rly 
tutional 





consti 


guardians of those funds, in both 
houses of parliament They look 
with a= scrutinizing eye on every 
item of expense,—so that the just- 
est claims, even those of religion, 


are slowly and reluctantly admitted. 


I do not deny that at the present 


time the most rigid economy is re- 
quired, but I nevertheless ope that 
the period has not yet arrived when 


we are called upon to retrench our 


virtues, or put our charities on short 


thing let English- 


One 
men always bear in mind 
right 


allowance. 
the os- 
with it a 


session of a carrie 
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corresponding duty. As, in this coun- 
try, the 


all-powerful 


voice of the people is 
with the government 
I hope that every man who hears 
me will feel himself bound, by the 
expression of his individual s¢ 
to encourage, to stimulate, to urge, if 
it be 


necessary, the zeal of govern- 
ment in the effectual discharge of it 
first duty towards our colonies I 


trust that, in future, no colony will 
ever be sent out from this country 
without the means of spiritual instruc 
tion in its train. I trust, too, that 


on every fit occasion Ei 


will be always ready, be colles 
tively and individually, t ind up 
and speak in favour of the ] ypaga 
tion of those truths, on which all our 
temporal and spiritual | ippiness 1s 


founded.” Loud ipplause 
The Rev. Dr. Wanr, 


shire, claimed the privilege of 
Englishman, in re plying to the charg 





which had been brought against the 
government of the country by the last 
speaker. He could not admit that 


there had been any n¢ ole ct or omission 
displayed by the gos 
spect to the purposes for whi 
ated ; but if it 
had, this should serve as an 
motive, why they should endeavour to 


rniment, im re 





Society was incorpo 


atone, by their own charitable efforts 
for the 
the government, of which con 
had been made. That it had 


inattention or lukewarmness of 
} laint 


been 


'] 


made justly, he strenucusly denied. 
There was not, nor could t} be, a 
more steady and ge onerous iend to 
the religious institutions of the coun 


try, and to every plan for extendin 


their eth« icy, than the Prime Mi ister, 
whose political demise had been the 
subject of so deep regret; nor had 
they any reason to antic ipate less 2 

lous support from the highly fted ir 

dividual, who had been called on to 
succeed him. His mind wa 0 en 
larged, his liberal prin pl o well 


known, to admit a doubt that, in 
ré spec S. he would fol ow the example 


of his predecessor in office ; norwould 
his inclination to do so be | ed by 
the circumstance of beholding Exnglish- 


men coming forward voluntarily to 


contribute to s work. 
had not shewn himself so careles 


the voice ol the pe ople , aS not to at 


) good a 


— 





ene 
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tend to that voice when it was fairly 
heard. For his (Dr. Wade’s part, he 
was ignorant of the meeting until he 
saw the advertisement; and he came 
in the expectation that he was to find 
a meeting convened for a highly cha- 
ritable purpose, and to contribute his 
mite towards the furtherance of its 
objects, notto hear speeches on poli 

tical topics. (Cries of ** No, no.”) He 
was determined, while he stood there, 
not to listen to attacks on the gover 

ment of the country, without an at- 
tempt to answer them. He repeated, 
that the meeting, and all meetings 
whose views were similar, were fully 
warranted in looking to the Minister, 
at present at the head of his Majesty’s 
sovernment, for favour and protection. 

Dr. PutLipotts rose to explain, 
but was pre vented by 

The Arcuersnop or CanTerbpury, 
who stated, that if the reverend doc- 
tor made any observations in answer 
to what had been just s uid, a discus- 
sion might take place of no advantage 
to the objects of this meeting. 

The Bisuop or CuksTer, in rising 
to rnove the Third Resolution, began 
by saying that he had witnessed with 
extreme regret the interruption which 


had been ‘given to the proceedings of 


the meeting; an interruption which 
had arisen entirely from a misunder- 
standing. The last speaker had greatly 
misapprehended his reverend friend 
Dr. Phillpotts, who, he was perfectly 
sure, in his assertion of a most true and 
unq estionable position, that a Chris- 
tian government was bound to provide 
for the religious instruction of its 
Christian subjects, had intended no 
allusion to any person of persons, nor 
had made any remark which could 
fairly be construed into a political sen- 


timent Having said thus much, not 


’ 
in vindication of his reverend friend, 
for he needed no defender, but with a 
view to that explanation which his 
reverend friend could not give in per- 
son without interrupting the r gularity 
of their proceedings, he would now 
pro eed to s iV, that in rising to pro- 
pose a resolution which referred to the 
state of religion in our North American 
colonies, he could not forbear from 
offe ring a few observations upon 
points which h id not yet been touche d 
upon And in the first place he m 


express the satisfaction which he felt 
in being called upon to present himself 
on such an occasion. He cordially 
agreed with the framers of the very 
luminous and comprehensive Report, 
that the claims of this Society, to be 
felt and acknowledged, needed only 
to be known. Of the two venerable 
societies, which had now laboured for 
more than a century to diffuse reli- 
gious information athome and abroad, 
that for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge had this advantage over its Sister 
Institution, that since the principal 
field of its operations was at home, it 
could make itself felt and known, by 
the benefits which it conferred within 
the personal observation and know- 
ledge of those from whom it solicited 
support. It needed not to have re- 
course to special and extraordinary 
methods fof making known its claims 
to the public. As had been recently 
well observed by an excellent officer of 
that institution, there was not a village 
church, nor a cottage, nor a school ; 
not a prison, nor a hospital, which did 
not bear testimony to the beneficial 
exertions of that venerable Society. But 
it was not so with the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts. Its operations, being by the very 
terms of its designation, limited to ob- 
jects of more distant interest, were not 
forced upon the notice of an uninquiring 
public, upon whose curiosity, if not 
upon their charity, we had too impli- 
citly relied. It had, therefore, no me- 
thod of introducing itself to the Chris- 
tian world, but through the medium of 
addresses and reports; which being 
customary, and long established, had, 
like most customary and long establish- 
ed methods, failed at length to awaken 
any lively interest. But the time was 
now come, which required that some 
more vigorous effort should be made, 
to set before the public, not obtru- 
sively, but plainly, and modestly, and, 
he trusted, effectually, the claims and 
the wants of this Society; to make 
known to the Christian world what 
they had done; what they were do- 
ing; what they desired to do, and were 
prevented from doing only by the in- 
sufficiency of their means. With re- 
spect to the two great departments of 
the Society’s labours, he observed, it 
nN impossible not to look with at 






















































intense and anxious interest to the 
gradual expanding of that dawn of 
Gospel light, which had long glim- 
mered in the eastern hemisphere; and 
there was a well-known propensity in 
the human mind to look forward into 
the dimly-discovered prospects of the 
future, with an eagerness of curiosity, 
which was apt to deaden the recollec- 
tions of the past. Yet they would 
form but avery incorrect and inade- 
quate notion of the Society’s claims 
upon the support of a ¢ hristian public, 
if they were to look merely to its la- 
bours in the East, or to its designs and 
intentions towards that department of 
the Lord’s vineyard. No, its merits 
were to be judged of from the faith- 
fulness with which it had fulfilled the 
original purposes of its institution: its 
claims were founded upon its past 
services; upon the fruits which it had 
gathered, and the harvest which it 
reaped, as well as the diligence with 
which it was now scattering the good 
seed in a new and more extensive 
field. And what were those past ser- 
vices to which he referred? That pure 
religion subsists in the United States 
of America, or, if that be too bold an 
assumption, that it subsists there with 
the advantages of apostolical regimen 
and discipline; that in our North 
American colonies Christianity 13 pro- 
fessed in purity and practised with 
faithfulness; that tribes of Indians 
bordering upon our territories, have 
been brought to a knowledge of the 
faith as it is in Jesus; this, under the 
blessing of God, was the praise of the 
Society. At the present time, and in 
the present state of those provinces, it 
is diftic ult to estimate the good which 
resulted from its exertions. Whoever 
would be at the pains to turn over the 
records of its early proceedings would 
see many affecting appeils from the 
settlers, who were destitute of the 
means of religious edification and com- 
fort; appeals which were promptly 
answered by the Society, to the extent 
of its means. It would suffice to ob- 
serve, that where it found only five 
Churches, in the course of a few years 
it had raised, or contributed to the 
raising of two hundred and fifty; and 
in countries where the inhabitants, 
little more than a century ago, were in 
a state of spiritual destitution, the So- 
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ciety was now supporting one hundred 
and three missionaries, and one hun- 
dred and thirteen schoolmasters. With 
this simple fact to urge, he would come 
boldly before the public, and say, that 
the Society was entitled to claim their 
support; a support which was abso- 
lutely required, to enable it to fulfil its 
sacred and important engagements. 
Let the meeting consider what the con- 
sequences would be, if the Society 
should now be compelled to relinquish 
the care of those Churches, which it had 
either planted, or fostered to their pre- 
sent comparative maturity. ‘The ques- 
tion had already been asked, and he 
would repeat it, with the fullest confi- 
dence that it would be answered unani- 
mously in the negative, Shall we aban- 
don the sacred charge? Would not 
such a p oceeding be characterized, 
and justly characterized, as a desertion 
of children by their parents, a viglation 
of the compact of adoption, a derelic- 
tion of a sacred trust? Such a pro- 
ceeding was not sanctioned by the 
example of the first and greatest of hu- 
man missionaries, St. Paul, who, zea- 
lous and active as he was in executing 
the great work committed to him, of 
bringing the heathen into the fold of 
Christ, had yet very near his heart, 
perhaps most near, the welfare of the 
Churches which he had planted in the 
Lord. The time no doubt would come, 
when the government of this country 
would be able to perform the duty in- 
cumbent upon it, of providing for the 
religious instruction of our colonies, or 
hen the y be- 
came sufficiently wealthy, to form and 


of obliging the cohonies, w 


support religious establishments for 
themselves; and he thouglit he saw, in 
the signs of the times, some symptoms 
and tokens of an approach towards that 
desirable consummation. [But in the 
mean time, until a happy combination 
of circumstances should bring thatevent 
to pass, the Society must continue to 
do its duty, and use every possible 
exertion to supply the defici ney. A 
deficiency there still was, and that to a 
lamentable extent; for after all that 
had been done, many parts of the 
North American colonies were still in 
a state, which might almost be termed 
a state of destitution, with re spect to 
Christian instruction, and Christian or- 
dinances and discipline Ile would 
, D 
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take the single province of Newfound- 
land, respecting which Archdeacon 
Coster uses the following expressions, 
after a careful visitation of that island: 
—‘ There is as great a call for an 
augmentation of the present Church 
establishment in Newfoundland, as 
there can be in any quarter of the 
world; and no where can there be a 
better prospect of a missionary being 
conspicuo sly useful, than in 
parts of this coast, the state of which 
has been made known to the Society.” 
It had, indeed, been made known to 
the Society, and had added to the re- 
grets which it had long felt, at the in- 
adequacy of its means to the demands 
for its The evil was noto- 
rious, but they had not wherewith to 
furnish a remedy. In illustration of 
these would take the 
liberty of mentioning two striking in- 
Stances; for in matters an in- 
stance in point was worth a thousand 
arguments. Ina place called the Bay 
of Bulls, there was a settlement, which 
had originally consisted of protestants ; 
it had now ceased to be so, for all, or 
nearly all the people had become Ro- 
man Catholics, and the reason assigned 
was, the absence of spiritual instruc- 
tion in the pure faith, and of pastoral 
care. One of the respectable inhabi- 
tants declared his belief, that many 
might still be reclaimed by a Protes- 
tant clergyman; yet such a clergyman 
the Society is unable to send. On the 
other hand there was an instance of an 
opposite kind, highly deserving of no- 
tice. At Greenspond, on the coast of 
Newfoundland, there were nearly 800 
inhabitants, and not more than 40 Ro- 
there the peopl have 


some 


issistance. 


issertions. he 


such 


man-catholics ; 
erected a church, and have occasion- 
ally the advantage of instruction from 
a Protestant minister, but not from a 
regular clergyman. Although igno- 
rance and vice were too prevalent 
amongst them, they were, almost to a 
man, eager for the advantages of such 
instruction, and now appeared before 
the So 1etv 
pliants for a 
Should the Society be driven to the 
painful necessity of refusing such an 


as humble, earnest sup- 


stationed missionary. 


application, for want of funds? He 
would now read to the Meeting the 


whi he had to propose, 


resolution 
viz 
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That the Socie ty Is dee ply indebted to 
the B shops of Nova Scotia and Quebec 
for much valuable 
the state of the Missions 


information respecting 
their 
and that it duly ap- 


under 
superintendence 

preciates both the 
Episcopal office in those 


laborious nature of the 
ies, and its 
upon the maintenance 


yunts 
powerlul influence 
an idvancement of true religion. 

The Resolution spoke of the duties 


of the colonial Bishops; duties which 


were arduous and laborious in every 
diocese, although with a fatal pre- 
eminence in that of Calcutta. But 


even in the North American colonies 
they were suc h, as we had little notion 
of, who enjoyed in this country all the 
comforts and advantages of civilization, 
of neighbourhood, and of easy inter- 
cours In the course of his visitation 
the Bishop of Nova Scotia had journeyed 
5000 miles, partly by sea, on a rocky 
and stormy coast, and in an intricate 
navigation. ‘The Bishop of Quebec 
had not been less active in performing 
his visitation through a country, many 
parts of which were difficult of access, 
and the points of his jurisdiction far 
remote from one another. But it was 
not so much on account of the labo- 
rious nature of the duties which those 
excellent Prelates had to perform, as 
on account of their exceeding impor- 
tance and usefulness, that he desired 
the meeting to record its grateful sense 
of their services. It would not be easy 
for us to estimate, as it des rved, the 
value of Epis opacy in those provinces 
Not to dwe ll upon its more prominent 
advantages, of keeping scattered con- 
gregations and isolated churches in the 
unity and purity of the faith, let the meet- 
ing consider for a moment, how great a 


degree of comfort and encouragement 


was afforded to humble 


and laborious 
missionaries, far separated from each 
other and from the world, by the 
occasional person il visitations of their 
bishops. In many things did 
they require to be guided, instructed, 
ind controlled; in many dia 
they need to be animated and con- 
soled by their 
Those who had witnessed the respect, 
and and satisfaction, with 
which the Clergy of this country uni- 
formly welcomed their bishops, might 
idea of the comfort which 
received from such 


how 
how 
S| iritual supe riors 
leference, 


form some 
the mussiona7ies 






























personal intercourse ; and of the happy 
effects which must in many ways result 
from the visits of those, who were 
indeed in those parts the nursing 
fathers of the Church. It was there- 


fore on their account, no less than for 
the sake of those excellent prelates, 
that he desired the meeti 


in a vote of acknowle 


g to concur 
ement and 
encouragement, a part of w hich would 


I 
} 
} 


be derived, through those who wer 
its immediate objects, to those « 
whom they were the representatives. 
He had now only to trouble 
meeting with one other observation. 
It had not been custon 
meetings (of which indeed this was 
only the second) to collect contribu- 
tions at the door; but as many, no 
doubt, had come thither prepared to 
give, and many more were disposed 
to support the Society to the utmost 
of their means, he would remind them 
that the Assistant-Secretary was at 


hand to receive subs¢ riptions, and that 





ry i the S¢ 


members of the Socic ty were scattere d 
through the room, who would gl idly 
undertake the oftice of transmitting 
to it any contributions. If therefore 
the arguments which had that day 
been pressed home to their consciences 
as Christians, had not been without 
their effect, and the countenances of 
the meeting assured him that they 
had not, let them manifest the sincerity 
of their attachment to the great cause 
of the Society by the substantial tokens 
of their regard. 

Tue Rev. Mr. Deattry then spoke 
né arly as follows:—‘‘ In seconding 
this motion allow me to express my 
entire and hearty concurrence in the 
object of it. That the information 
communicated by the bishops of Nova 
Scotia and Quebec respecting the mis- 
sions under their superintendance is of 
a highly valuable nature, must be ob- 
vious to every person who has either 
read the previous annual reports of 
the Society, or has attended to the 
statements which we have heard this 
day. The communications made by 
those Right Rev. Prelates are admi- 
rably suited to give a clear view of the 
religious state of their respective dio- 
ceses ; and, at the same time, to awaken 
among Christians of this country, a 
strong interest on behalf of our fellow- 
subjects in that part of the world. It 
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is very gratifying to learn, from such 
authority, that the missionaries, al- 
though amidst many privations and 
discouragements, have rendered, and, 
by the blessing of God continue to 
render, such important services to the 
Christian cause; preserving, in the 
1, many 
congregations, which would otherwise 
be as sheep without a shepherd, and 


true principles of the Gospe 


training up many children in the fear 
of God. It is pleasant to hear of the 
cordial reception experience l by the 
missionaries in the several scenes of 
their labour, and of the attention gene- 
rally shewn to the Christian ordinances ; 
but it is not without emotior 


ditterent kind, that we hear likewise of 


s ota 


the utter inadequacy of the means of 
instruction at present existing, and 
reflect further upon the loud call thus 
addressed to the Church of England, 
to lend, if possible, more effective aid 
The Report which was read this morn- 
ing, mentions one county in New 
Brunswick as having the benefit of 
only a single missionary. By the 
Report of last year, it appears, that 
the whole province is in a state of 
great religious destitution: for a po- 
pulation of nearly 80,000 souls con- 
nected with the Church of England, 
there were only 16 resident cler- 
gymen, scattered over a country of 
more than 27,000 square miles, and 
26 churches, some in an unfinished 
state. When we advert to accounts 
of this description, and listen to the 
urgent demands in both those exten- 
sive dioceses for additional mission- 
aries, it is impossible not to join in 
the wish expressed by the Committee, 
that the funds of the Society were 
more equal to the exigencies of the 
case. Upon the laborious nature of 
the episcopal office in those parts of 
the world, and its influence in pro- 
motinug Christian knowledge, — both 
which points are noticed in the mo- 
tion—there can be no difference of 
judgment among those who look at 
the extent of the countries to be visited, 
and the various duties which devolve 
upon the Bishop. We know the 
value of episcopal superintendence 
in this country, and it cannot be less 
valuable there. If, independently of 
the discharge of those important 
functions which belong exclusively to 
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the Bishop, it be the tendency, as it 
assuredly is, of the episcopal esta- 
blishment in our colonies to accredit 
religion generally, to secure respect 
for the missionaries, to encourage the 
timid and desponding among them, 
to discountenance, if the necessity 
should arise, irregular and disorderly 
zeal, to point out the best scences of 
labour, to supply a common bond of 
bine, in one regular 
ystem, the exertions of the various 
teachers, it will be difficult to estimate 
too highly the beneficial influence of 


union, and to com 


uch establishments in the mainte- 
nance and advancement of religion. 
And here we cannot but admire the 
wisdom and prudence of those excel- 
lent men who instituted this Society. 
It was from no restricted views, either 
of the value of divine truth, or of our 
bounden duty to propagate it through 
the world ;—it was from no narrow 
or limited principle of charity, that 
they turned, in the first instance, to the 
colonies of Great Britain. These have, 
doubtless, the first claim upon this 
Christian church; they were, nomi- 
nally at least, of the household of 
faith ; and where would have been the 
charity, or where the good sense, of 
looking at the heathen world, and 
leaving those who were so closely 
connected with us, to incur the hazard 
of relapsing into a state little better 
than heathenism, to the utter scandal 


; 


and disgrace of the Christian name 
Perhaps, in the formation of this So- 
ciety, its founders bore in mind, that 
the apostles addressed themselves in 
the first instance to the Jews,—be- 
giuning at Jerusalem: perhaps they 
looked to one yet greater than th 
apostles, who declared himself to be 
especially sent to the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel. We cannot hesitate 
to say, therefore, that they acted well 
and wisely. The episcopal churches in 
the United States, and in the dioceses 
of Nova Scotia and Quebec, prove that, 
unostentatious as were the labours of 
the Society, the effects of them have 
been of no ordinary magnitude; and 
when the religion of Christ shall, in 
future times, be extended through the 
whole of North America, the historian 
of that day will not fail to point to 
this Society as the main instrument in 


! 


e promotion of that blessed work 


With respect to those who think that 
the Society ought to have embarked 
upon missions on a larger scale, it 
may be expedient further to re- 
fer to the difficulties in the way of 
making such attempts, and to the little 
hope which was then probably enter- 
tained of their success. If Archbishop 
Tillotson, who died but a few years 
before the formation of this Society, 
may be supposed to speak the pre- 
vailing sentiment of that period, we 
may conclude that, without the power 
in a missionary to work miracles, no 
great success “in the conversion of 
heathens was generally expected. And 
a though he expresses the conviction, 
that God would, in an extraordinary 
manner, countenance such an attempt, 
if conducted in a right spirit, yet 
would the opinion here noticed tend 
considerably to encourage the belief, 
that the time for such exertions had 
not yetcome. But a new page in the 
volume of Divine Providence has been 
opened to us, and we are now con- 
vinced, that, by the simple preaching 
of the gospel, together with such other 
ordinances and means of instruction 
as that preaching implies, a vast moral 
and religious change may be effected 
in heathen countries. This Society 
has “gladly availed itself of the new 
circumstances in which we are placed, 
to provide, in accordance with its 
general principle, for a wide diffusion 
of religious knowledge in the East, 


under the persuasion that the Word of 


the Lord may, without the aid of mi- 
racles, have free course, and be glori- 
fied. In all this, there is nothing of 
contradictory movements ; we have 
not hastened onwards bLefore the 
march of Divine Providence, but 
have shewn ourselves ready to go 
wherever it shall point the way. In 
contemplating the facilities which it 
has pleased God to bestow upon us 
for the propagation of the Gospel, we 
may not only discover in them strong 
motives of Christian enterprise, but 
they seem to indicate, beyond all 
question, the purpose of heaven, and 
the duty of this Christian land. Can 
we believe, that all these opportunities 
for making known the gospel of the 
grace of God, have been bestowed in 
so remarkable a degree upon Great 
Britain, and that she is at liberty to 
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neglect them? Is it the fact, that the 
progress of the British arms seems, 
in these later days, to open the way 
for the minister of religion; that thus, 
iccording to the language of prophecy, 
the vallies are exalted, and the hills 
made low, and a highway in the desert 
is prepared for our God ; and shall we 
fail to make a Christian use of these 
advantages’ Is not the Church of 
England more especially encouraged 
and invited by these events to proceed 
| 





in the work so happily begun, of 


m iking known the w Ly of God upon 
earth, his saving health among all 
nations? And is there one among 
the true members of that Church who 
will not hail with delight and gra- 
titude to God the high service to which 
his Providence so lo idly calls us? 
Should any person imagine that lan- 
vuage like this is rather to be ascribed 


to that nervous agitation, which a 
speaker on this platform, and on an 
oceasion like the present, may very 
naturally experience ; or that it indi- 
cates only the warmth of a mind kin- 
dling by its own motions: let him be 
assured that it is derived from a deep 
impression of the extensive good to be 
accomplished by the Church, and of 
the noble destiny which awaits her. 
Can we doubt whether it be our duty, 
on the principles of this Society, to 
diffuse the knowledge of the truth? 
As little can we doubt that the path 
of duty is the path of safety and of ho- 
nour; and that in pursuing this course 
we are best consulting our own per- 
sonal interests and the welfare of the 
Church to which we belong. He that 
watereth shall be watered also himself; 
the blessing of God will be upon us, 
and that blessing we shall find in the 
increase of true religion among our- 
selves, and in the prosperity and sta- 
bility of the National Church. Never 
does the pure light of religion shine 
more brightly in a nation, than when 
it diffuses itself to distant countries: 
never is Christian charity more power- 
fully concentrated at home, than when 
it spreads its sacred influence abroad. 
If the question were proposed to the 
members of this Society, whether from 
the circumstance of their taking a 
lively interest in its objects, they have 
felt less desire to be useful in the im- 
mediate scene of their duties ;—whe- 
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ther by having their hearts warmed in 
the behalf of persons whom they know 
not, they have become cold toward 
those with whom they are in the habits 
of daily intercourse, there can be no 
doubt as to the nature of th reply : 
and the answer itself would furnish a 
proof that by zealously promoting the 
designs of this Institution, we are in 
fact serving the cause of rel gion @s- 
sentially in Our oWn country And 
may we not speak of this a indicatin 
the blessing of God? The Society 
has lately, as circumstances p¢ rmitted, 
extended considerably its sphere of 
usefulnesss : have these increased la- 


> 


bours been productive of injury to 
ourselves? fave we not within thes 
few years seen a great increase in our 
places of public worship’ And are 
they not generally filled with attentive 
congregations? Was there ever a pe- 
riod when the value of the Church was 
more widely acknowledged or more 
deeply felt! Is the-e not an increas- 
ingly kind regard to it among the mass 
of our population ? Would not many 
of those, who are not of our communion 
deplore any calamity, which might 
happen to the Church of England as 
a calamity to the Church of Christ ? 
and among the notable circumstances 
of the times, has not the dawn of a 
brighter day, as we recently heard in 
this place, on the highest authority, 
begun to rise upon the Sister Island? 
[ am far from connecting these events 

» closely with missionary labours, 
and the propagation of the gospel 
abroad, as if they were related like 
effects to their cause: I refer to them 
only as evidence that the divine bless- 
ing—that blessing which constitutes 
all our strength and stability—rests 
upon the Church. But if when fairly 
called to the work, and with the abi- 
lity to prosecute it, we neglect the 
religious instruction of the ignorant, 
or provide not for the maintenance of 
divine truth in other parts of the 
world, that blessing how can we ex- 
pect? We can never be so secure of 
the favour of God as when endeavour- 
ing to fulfil in all its parts the duty 
which he has committed to us; and 
if, while discharging the various offices 
of our ministry at home, we fulfil, 
acc ording to our opportunities, the 
command given to the apostles, and 
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wl ich now seems to be di ected espe- 





ciailv t us, Gio ye into all the vorld, 
and pre NW the & pel to every ere fure, 
we may assured that no weapon 
formed against us_ shall prosper 
[here may | some, who té t 
towers of ot Zion, nd mark 
I ilw irk and side ner } alaces 
with no f y purpe but so long 
iS we al ! iul to o trust, t 
exists not an enemy, w er int | 
or t t I wi h i 
i€ a4 t vers, deta ¢ 
t f the ve i fa 

The Bisuor or Duruam tr t 
propose a Res ch, though 
ota re sj tic mited f f 
than the which 1 pre led it, 
related t i Sl ect Wi h he ce ed 
to be essent il, not onyt t ‘ 
being and prosperity of the Epis i 
Establishment in | i, but to t 
continuance of its verv existen¢ 1s 
an estal hment: and in whi n 
therefore felt confident of tl entire 
and cordial concurrence of the ent 


meet 
lege at Calcutta 


g in Institution which 
Bishops Middleton and Heber had 
considered to be deserving of their 
especial attention, as 
ind groundwork of their 

ard to the main 


basis 
expectations with 1 


purpose they were labouring to pro- 
mote. Bishop Middleton, from his 
first entrance on the Episcopate t 


the end of his life, had devoted a 
very great portion of his labours to 
the foundation of this College; and 
Bishop Heber, in the very last letter 
he wrote to the Socie ty, express¢ d his 
that it might be 
extended ona larger S( ale. It was 


most anxious de sire 


obvious, indeed, that, without such an 
Institution, no reasonable hope could 
be entertained of 
object in view com] letely into ¢ flect 
The qualifications of a proper mis- 
sionary for India were of a very com- 
plicated description. A 
must be not only full of piety and 
zeal, devoted to the work he had un- 
dertaken, and relying upon the Divine 
( f his lah urs 
} lid 


ana S8& } if 


carrying the great 
missionary 


blessing for the success 
but also of extensive ! 
quirements, of considerable knowledge 
of mankind, of great perseverance, 
judgment, 


He must 


und moreover of sound 


discre tion, ar d n oder ition 








had put his 
he 


not look back when he 
hand to the plough. He must 
“Or what might be 
country. 


r nt to sacrince 
most dear to him in this 


col sider d th it the 


I who | esses such qualifications 
might fairly look forward to adequate 

munerations in his own country, it 
was h ily o be expected that a suc- 
cession of such persons could be found 


prospects for 
e toils and perils of a far distant 
therefore of great 
importance to form an [stablishment 


ndia, where, in due time, not only 


young students from this country, but 
itive Students als n igh be trained 
to the ministry, under the id e of 
I ind approved instructors from 
] yland The Society n ht hence 
» look forward to the period when 
pply would be obtained of pr sons 

| i q l ed, by their local and 
personal juaintance with the coun- 
t ind with t manners and habits 


of the pe ple, to pre id the gC spel 
m increased effect. 
The College at Calcutta appeared, 
r, to be in a very promising 
condition, although at present it could 
accommodate only ten students 
Bishop Heber had expressed his wish 
that it might be made capable of ad- 
mitting thirty or forty st dents, and 
was ol opinior , that when the expense 
of such an enlargement of the building 
had | 
innual expense of supporting it would 
be inconsiderable, compared with the 
increased benefit which would result 
The Society had therefore 


resolved upon this enlargement, trust- 


en provided for, the increased 


from it. 


ing to the public for the means of 
effecting it. It was satisfactory also 
to kr ow, that this objec t of the Socis ty 
had been much encouraged by the 
munificent aid of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, which 
had contributed 5000l/. towards the 
first foundation of the College, and 
had afterwards added 6000/. more for 
the endowment of an additional num- 
ber of studentships. The Church 
Missionary Society had also presented 
1 donation of 5000/. ar 1 subsequently 
two grants of 1000/. each, with an 
intimation that further annual supplies 
to the same amount might be expect- 
ed. The British and Foreign Bible 























Society had also contributed 2000/1. 
towards translations of the § 


( ripture s 


into the native languages of India. 
It was not only due to these Societies 
gratefully to acknowledge such liberal 


] 


benefactions, but it was also gratifying 


to observe, on the part of public 
bodies not immediately connected 
with our own, and constituted upon 
somewhat different views and _ prin- 


ciples, such a mark of confidence and 
of good feeling towards it. Although 
several other topics presented them- 
selves, he should not trespass further 
on the Meeting, but content 
himself with reading the Resi 
which he had now the honour to pro- 
pose, viz. 


That this Meeting has heard with infi- 


woul ] 


lution 


nite satisfaction of the efficient ite of 
Bis hop’s Coll ge, and of the 
port wal h it has 


generous sup- 
received trom various 
nt that whatever 


incurred by the 


quarters ; and feels confids 


further expense may be 


Society in carrying on this great work 
to perfection, will be met by a correspond- 
ent zeal and necro on the part of 


the public. 


Mr. Lt Bas, Professor of the East 
India College, seconded this 
lution, and spoke to the 
effect : 

* T am grate 


Reso- 


following 


ful for the permission 
afforded me of addressing a 


assembled as this is, for the | 


meeting 
urpose 
of contributing its aid in forwarding 
the great and glorious work of propa- 
gating the religion of the spel in 
distant realms;—I am grateful for 
this permission, because 1 stand here 
that College 


as a member of ge, whose 
object is one very nearly allied to that 
of this SOC lety, that of sending out 
public functionaries to 
Indian empire. For myself and my 
ch to affirm, 
that it is one part of our labours so to 
those committed to our charge 


, that in the 


govern our 
colleagues I am bold enou 


imbue 
with the love of religion 
fulfilment of their amongst the 
heathen they may act the part of 
velists, and shew forth in their lives 
the power of the a pel Applause. 
It was my happiness and privilege to 
be personally acquainted with Bishop 
Middleton, the founder of the Ind 

Church. If we might be allowed to 
suppose that the spirit of that great 
man were now permitted 


duties 


evant 


lan 


and good 
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to contemplate what is passing here, 
how would | 
union of hearts and int 
the present assemb ly - 
reat and glorious _ pose—this day 
exhibits. ( “Appl This Society 
has for its object to 44 ep in force that 
bond of union which happily exists 
between the Church of England and 
that of Asia; and so long 


wiiness the 


e rejoice t 
which 


rests 


d to one 


aevot 


as the parent 
fountain of Christianity continues pure 
nd uncont 
t ibutary streams 
gions, and their visible in 
after time. ( Applause.) It is ime 
possible to conte mplate a more 
nificent monument to the honour of 
Christianity than that edifice, the 
erection of which calls for the Resolu- 
tion I have now the honour to se ond; 
and [| trust that the day is not far 
distant when that ; 
pear not only magnificent in 
but in its resources and 
One word with res 
of this Society, 
confounded v 


aminated, so long will its 
flow to distant re- 


efiect be 


mag- 


building will ap- 
design, 
extent also. 
pect to the objects 
which should not be 
with other institutions 
devoted to charitable purposes : — 
while many of those institutions con- 
fine their good works to the 
which gave 


country 
them birth, let it be re- 
membered that the peculiar object of 


this Society is to send forth the word 
of God to distant lands, and to scatter 
the seeds of divine euth over the 
barren regions of heathenism Ap- 


plause To keep in a pure and healthy 
state the religion thus propagated, is 
and to effect this 
purpose, pious men are sent out, and 
where the words 
of eternal truth are heard for the first 
time. In that there 
grows a tree, which taking root deeply 
In the 


] 


also another object; 


churches are erected, 


distant clim 


earth, first spreads its branches 
all around, and then thes« 
send forth roots, 
descend and seize upon the soil, and 
themselves into 
again the 


branches 
themselves which 
springing up trees, 
repeat luxuriant pro- 
cess, until the single tree is multiplied 
into a mighty forest, around ihe parent 
ind the birds of the air lodge 
branches thereof, and whole 


same 


trunk, 
in the 


tribes of creatures take refuge beneath 
vary figure 
of speec h, it is an exact illustration of 
what the Church of England is now 
doing by 


its shade. This is no imagi: 


means of this Society—t 





2 


such a Society, who will dare to refuse 
his aid a ( Loud apple use The Rev. 
Gentleman concluded by seconding 
the Resolution, which passed unani- 
mously. 

Tue Bisuorp or GLoucesTeR rose 
to propose the next resolution.—At 
the last annual Meeting the hopes of 
the Society were directed to the labours 
of Bishop Heber, but at that very time 
it had pleased God to put an end to 
his short but brilliant career; he had 
carried with him no ordinary qualiti- 
cations to the scene of his most useful 
labours. To the imagination of a poet 
he added the most solid judgment, and 
the most ardent zeal and piety. This 
was the testimony of his friends and 
acquaintances ; if their testimony had 
been wanting, the evidence would ap- 
pear in his own works. Thus quali- 
tied, he proceeded to his task, and 
answered the fullest expectations that 
had ever been formed of him. But he 
was soon called to his reward. His 
death was untimely to us, and to the 
Church of Christin India; but to him- 
self death could never be unseasonable. 
(applause). He was well aware of 
the frail tenure by which he held his 
life, when he underwent so much 
fatigue in that climate. He would 
dwell no longer on that topic, but 
proceed to mention his Resolution, 
which was, “ That the Society had the 
greatest confidence in Bishop Heber’s 
successor, who had expressed his 
desire to tread in the steps of Heber 
and Middleton.” 
well known by his publications, both in 
elegant literature and in theology, and 
carried with him qualifications for the 
proper discharge of his high and im- 
portant duties; and his ve ry acce ptanc ri 
of the office proved his zeal, and his 
piety, and his devotion to the great 
object of spreading Christianity among 
the ignorant and benighted of the 
world. No other motive could have 
induced him to accept the office ; for 
he was sure of emolument and honours 
at home—much greater emolument, 
certainly, than he could gain by this 
uppointment, the income of which was 
barely sufficient to support the dignity 
of the station. He hoped that his 
labours would encourage the growth of 
Christianity in India. That ander his 
government, God may givethe increase 


That successor was 
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to that husbandry which a Middleton 
had planted and a Heber had watered : 
that our church in India may enlarge 
the place of her tent, and stretch forth 
the curtains of her habitation. This 
Society committed him to the care of 
Providence, with a blessing on his per- 
son and his labours ; and hoped to re- 
ceive him back again with joy. He 
concluded by stating the Resolution 
more particularly : 

That this Meeting, while they could not 


sufficiently lament the loss of Bishop 
Heber, reposed great confidence in his 
successor, whose known desire it was to 


follow the 
Middleton, 

Dr. Georce Barnes, (late Arch- 
deacon of Bombay) seconded the 
Resolution, and observed that from 
his connexion with the Indian Mis- 
sions, he might well say that the gos- 
pel had made great progress in India 
under Bishops Middleton and Heber. 
He wished, however, for the sake of 
the successor, that the labour had been 
divided. Bishop Middleton was ready 
to sink under it; and although Bishop 
Heber did not complain, still it was 
well known that he was anxious that 
the Diocese should be divided. But 
the successor would find those in India 
who would ches rfully co-operate with 
him, and by the passing of this Reso- 
lution, he would carry with him the 
confidence of this church. With re- 
spect to the propagation of the Gospel 


ps of Bishops Heber and 


in India, it was to be observed that it 
was not itolatry alone with which we 
had there to contend. Over idolatry 
the Gospel had always triumphed. But 
his code of religious belief had imposed 
on the Hindoo the distinction of caste 
under the fear of punishment, tempo- 
ral and eternal. Thus he grew up in 
prejudice; and it was our policy to 
have but few Europeans in India; the 
consequence of which was, that the 
ordinances of our religion were not 
exhibited to them in the manner most 
calculated to be attended with bene- 
ficial effect. The only means, there- 
fore, that could be employed was, that 
of sending out Missionaries and esta- 
blishing schools, and the appointment 
of Chaplains in distant situations. 
Bishop's College in Calcutta, contain- 
ed in itself the means of supplying 
these important auxiliaries, and hé 
















































venel 


there. And yet this suggestion which 
has been made is one, which, cor 

sidering the high and deserved repu- 
tation of my predecessor, | can never 
regard without diflidencs ind awe. 


If ever there was a man well calcu- 


lated to lay the corner-stone of the 
Church establishment in a foreign land, 
ever one whose correctness and pre 

cision of judgment, whose uncompro- 
mising firmness of mind, whose piety 
and learning fitted him for such a 
purpose, it was Bishop Middleton— 
one who never swerved from that path 
which his christianly formed conscience 
told him was the true one,—one who, 
if ever man did, * diggs id ep and 
laid his foundation on the rock.’-—Nor 


were those peculiarities less striking 


] . titferer " 

in themselves, however different in 
eir nature, which belo to that 
uverous and hi hly - gitted being, 


whose loss we more re¢ ntly have 
mourned : his it was to conciliate, to 
oothe, to subdue: it was his to win 
over by his openness and frankness of 
manner, all that had else beset his path, 


} 


nd to unite all those varying dis- 





cordant humours that too often ise 
to pe! CA « | { il I | A ‘ L i us 
lvocate of the Christian cause ; while, 
by the splendour of his talents, h 
kindled a new flame, and all around 
him felt proud in being able to shew a 
sympathy ith a mind like that of 
Heber.—For myself, my path is cleat 
! 


1 i 





iu 1 
th ot t 
hav lutely eces- 
sary to the safety of our moral consti 
tution. For those kind feelings which 
the Right Rev. Prelate has « pressed, 
with regard to the continuance of my 


health and life, I am sincerely obliged 
These are points on which it does not 
become us to enter too far: God’s 
will be done; but I speak sincer ly 
when I say I go in hope, not in fear. 


And if ever it should happen that I 
should revisit this country, if ever I 
should be h ppy enoug! 1 

nou ipp} ough again to ap- 


pear before the face of this Society, 


may heaven grant that I may then be 
at ar } . 


able to say,—lI have done n y duty.” 
The Eart or Wincuecsea ob- 


ed, that after the very eloquent 
{ ani addresses which had 





the meetin , he felt 


he should be only trespassing upon 


een made 


their time if he offered any observa- 


tions upon the objects or transactions 


of the Sor lety. He would, however, 


state, that considering the nature of 


the Institution, he thought there was 


not one present who would not con- 


sent to rive it his cordial support, 


His Lo dship then moved the follow- 


ing Resolution :— 
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to extend the knowledge of its designs, 


und obtain contributions to its revenue 


eneral formation of District Committees, 


The Bisnop or LranparrF seconded 
the Resolution, and was sanguine 


enough to consider it as a sign of 


good omen that it should have been 
proposed from such a quarter It 


was a proof that the claims of Chris- 


tianity were at length beginning to 
attract the ttention they deserved, 
when the Laity of the land were found 
to unite with the Clergy in spreading 


the knowledge of the gospel. He 
therefore, thanked the noble Lord for 
having come forward so readily to 


bear testimony to the necessity of in- 





creased exertions in this important 
field of duty. Whether the resources 
of our own country, or the spiritual 
wants of the world, were considered, 
the Society was warranted in calli: 
for means to meet the continually in- 
creasing demand for Missionaries in 
y art of the British colonies 
The Report had afforded ample data 
for the necessity of such an appeal 
IIad it contained but the single fact, 
that the province of New Brunswick 
alone stood in need of thirty-three 
additional Missionaries for the work 
of evangelism in that quarter, there 


nough to excite them to 


ever 


- 
o 


join heart ana hand, and to stimulat 
to fe vent prayer, that the Lord of t 


ne 
one could bless the 


harvest, who al 

increase, would send forth more la- 
bourers into hisvineyard. This, how 
ever, was the call of one single Bishop, 
from one single province; and in 
ministering to his wants to the utmost 
of the requisition, the no less pressing 
demands of other British colonies 
were still left unsatisfied. In proof 
of this, he read extracts of a letter 
from Dr. Morrison, which he had that 
day received from China, from which 
it appeared that he himself was then 
the only Protestant minister in China, 
and expressed a strong desire that 
Missionaries of the English Church 
should be sent to the Straits of Ma- 
lacca, Penang, and Sincapore; observ- 
ing that “the harvest, indeed, was 
great, but the labourers, alas, how few!” 
iis lordship recommended the general 
formation of District Committees, 








from his own experience of the ex 
pediency of resorting to this method 
of enlarging the means of the Society 
In Glamorganshire he found, last year, 
only two annual subscribers to the 
Society. After recommending the 
formation of a District Society, and 
writing letters to the principal laity 
of the county, a meeting took place, 
when the designs of the Society were 
explained, and a collection of mcre 
than 130/. was made, consisting al- 
most entirely of annual subscriptions. 
Scanty as are the resources of the 
parochial Clergy in that part of Wales. 
no fewer than forty-six Incumbents 
and Curates, in that single county, are 
now found in the list of the District 
Committee. He had said thus much 
of the success of one humble attempt, 
in the hope of holding out some en- 
couragement to the more efficient 
endeavours of others. The Church of 
England was under strong obligations 
to exert herself in the work of evan- 
gelizing the world. She first led the 


way, by sending the first Protestant 
Mission to India. It became her 


now to enlarge her sphere, and stand- 
ing, as she does, like a Pharos among 
the nations, to be herself, by God’s 
blessing, the principal means of dif- 
filsing light throughout the world. 

Lorp Kenyon, after shortly eulo- 
gizing the conduct of the Right Rev. 
Chairman, whom he had found not 
less than four times that week pre- 
siding at meetings called for similar 
purposes, proposed— 

That the most grateful thanks of this 
Meeting 
Grace the Archbishop of Cante rbury, for 
the unceasing care with which His Grace 
has watched over the interests of this 
Society, and for his kindness in consenting 


to pre side on this occasion. 


be respectfully presented to His 


which was agreed to by acclamation. 

The ArcusisHop or CANTERBURY 
shortly returned thanks. He said it 
was but right to state to the meeting, 
that his presidency there, or at any 
meeting assembling with like views, 
was merely in the performance of 
his duty as a Christian minister. 
Cheers.) 

The Meeting then separated, a few 
minutes after 5 o'clock. 




































SOCIETY FOR THE ENLAR 
CHI 


Tue annual meeting of the above 
Society was held at No. 2, Parliament- 
street, on the 17th ult. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury hav- 
ing taken the chair, informed the meet 
ing that they were called together to 
receive the ninth annual report of th 
proceedings of the society. 

The secretary then read the report. 
It stated that the claims of the soc lety 

( had been so stror gly felt in the highest 
quarters in the realm, that his Majesty, 
in addition to the subscription of 1000/. 
| had become the patron of the society, 
} in the room of his Royal Highness the 
late Duke of York. There had been 
81 applications to the Society for 
building or enlarging churches, to 
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which 54 grants had been made 
amounting to 9905/. Thus 15,591 


additional seats were procured, of 


which 11,301 were free. The appli- 
cations to the society in 9 years were 
835, of which 507 cases had been 
granted. ‘The amount granted had 
been 110,295/. but owing to some 
diminution, the society was only 
pledged to the extent of 99,065/. This 
sum compared with the good done was 
trifling. The balance in hand was only 
7767/. 19s. 6d. a sum not equal to the 
grants made last year. 

It was agreed by the meeting that 
when the funds were exhausted, an 
appeal should be made tothe pub- 


hie. 


—~>—- 


REFORMATION IN IRELAND. 


To the education of the people the 
friends of Ireland must look for her 
) deliverance from the evils which op- 
press her, lk mporal degradation, Spl- 
ritual darkness. From the 21st Report 
of the London Hibernian Soci ty, now 
before us, it appears that much has 
been done by that Society in producing 
in Ireland, that which is truly styled 
the Re formation! It h iS ¢€ stablished 
and maintains 511 day schools, in 
which are 44,639 children; 251 Sun- 
day schools, containing 9576 scholars; 
and 215 adult schools, which instruct 
3907 persons. We rejoice in this 
enumeration, for we are convinced 
that it is by the slow and silent work of 
' education, that under God’s blessing, 
we shall obtain the result so ardently 
desired. If the soil be well prepared 
and the good seed sown, we may hope 
that He, from whom cometh every 
good and perfect gift, will give and 
bless the increase. 


The Committee thus conclude the 
Report above alluded to: 
I 


Let it not be forgotten, that you first 
introduced a system of riptural educ 
tion adapted ‘to the popular wants of 
Ireland—that you first taught the Irish 
to read the Sacred Scriptures in their own 
tongue that you first provid d for them 


elementary books in their vernacular dia 





lect—that you first sent out and maintained 


scripture readers, to read the Word of 


God in obscure and neglected places—that 
you first demonstrated the prac 


that plan, although by different means 


which the Commissioners of Irish Education 
Inquiry have declared to be desirable, 
uniting of child f the dif 


namely, the ) 
ferent religious persuasions im Ireland, for 


the purpose of instruclir them in the general 
objects of literary knowled that you first 
demonstrated the practicability of inducing 
the Irish peasant to resist the arbitrary 
mandate of his priest, and, by employing 
RoMAN CATHOLic TEACHERS and IRISH 
READERS, enlisted his very prejudices in 
the cause of scriptural education. You 
have thus been enabled to exhibit an ex 


mple which other institution are lollow- 
in ind following, because of its known 
ind ascertained efficacy. Your Committee, 


therefore, call upon you, not to suffer your 
past successes to be tarnished by parsimony 
or inactivity; but now, at the very time 
when unquesti nably a great work is be- 
gun ;—when an open door is set before 
you; and the faire 


prospect appear, 
ge boldly 
e; to per- 


ey earnestly entreat you to eng 
and heartily on the Lord’s s) 


rein yourgreat work, notwithstanding 


} 


id every adversary, and to pray con- 
tinually that the Holy Spirit may be 
abun an ly poured out from on high, to 
render your labours successful in the illu 


mination, conversion, and nsolation of 


multitudes who are now ready to pe rish 


ibility of 


aoe eaten 
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wccordingly did and in 
view, his M uyesty state 1, t | l 
nt to em as the | ids of } - 
tropolitan ciergy, in ¢ ler, th ougn 
tr n, to satisfy their respective clergy, 
d the public at large, what his Ma- 
jesty’s sentiments were, with respect 
to the much agitated Catk cq tiol 
Ilis Majesty decl 1 most } 
that he entertained on this subject, t 
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Oriental Literature. - Proposals 
have been is ued fo! nb] } by 


subscription, the Sacred and Hiaistori- 
cal Books of Ceylon, from a Cinga- 
lese Manus ript, now in the posses- 


sion of Sir Alexander Johnston; un- 


der whose inspection the origi il 
Translation from the Pali was com- 
pleted. This work is to contain, 


Maha-vansi ; or, the Doctrine, Race, 
and Li eage of B addna : Ra 
or, the Serves if Kang 3: and Ri ja 
nécari: or, the Jewel Mine, or Oce 


ra 


of Kings. 

Car hridge Philoso; hical Society 
A meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday, April 30th, the Rev. Profes- 


sor Cumming, the President, being in 
the chair. The commencement of a 
paper by Ir. S of Trinity col 
le , was re on apl ication of 
1 I t S »T l cal e€cor Y,al 1 


found near Walton, in Essex, anda 
specimen of the Icthyoramus from 
Lyme. 

A meeting was also held on Mon- 
day, M Ly the 14th, the Rev. Profess 
Cumming, the president, being in th 
chair. The conclusion of a paper, by 
Mr. Sutcliffe, of Trinity college, “ on 
the I plic ition of mathematics to po- 
litical ecor omy,” was read. Professor 
Airy afterwards read the commence- 
ment of a paper * on the defects of 
eye-pieces, and their correction.” Af- 
ter th meeting Professor Sedgwick 

f 


+} 
the 








in account o peculiarities of 
the coal formation in the neighbour- 
hood of Whitehaven. The members 


of the Society were then highly gra- 


tified by witnessing the extraordinary 


y { tio ow hahat } 
| rt « uation exhil ed by 
r N 1 f 
\oakes, a child of seven years 
f , who answered numerous and 
com] ited rithmetical questions 
ny RRS sais I wepintis 


\londay 


Or 



































ti inca iral S 
‘ , y { t r 
paper, “on t 
it10 f ey ece After t neet- 
\Ir. Peacock ive it of 
eps by which a nsight was ob- 
ed into then he Eeyy " 
| gly phic I] expl ae 
ding to the d eries which have 
n made, tl the block 
I I te, wl 3 ou d ot 
e Fitzwillian ust } 1 wh , 
lt appt s, from tl nal d title 
f iven, formed the t { { 
camse 1 \ th ! tl se- 
tris the Great Vit | OCK @X 
ined, also, some of the | ngs on 
e ( tne covers ol t I ninicent 
nmy in the Museum; from tw 
I ters on which it 3 that 
ody is that of Tsef, a iest and 
cred scribe in the temple of nmon- 
t 
Improvement and New Application of 
e Compass.—M. Lel y $s com- 


nunicated to the French Academy, 


1 improvement in the construction of 
ne mag 


netic needle, which ena 


n to ascertain the presence ot 
malle 


metal 


instru- 


intity of iron In 
lloys. sensibility of his 
ent is 
tity ot 


nployed ir 





he very small quar 
contained in the alloy 
cient to 

lle of 


It is in con 


, that 


iron 


coining, 1S ull 


nee 
tem] lation to apply this instrument to 


j { has 


the purpose of detecting which 
curacy 


I 
never been done hitherto with ac 
he alloy of iron used by the Russians 


1 casting their cannon; which are 





much more solid than those of the 
French 
Velo ty of Sound. — “ The experi- 
nts, on the 9th of Februa y, 1822, 
were attended with a singular circum- 
t e, which was—the cer’s word 
f command ‘* fire’ wa ral t 
tinctly heard both by ¢ pt g y 
| self, ut PF t of the 
( nometer fler U repor of tl 
from which would appt 9 
t th veioci ol nd 1ed 
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W h was lower than it had « i 
rved before at Winter Is po 
1 the ery S \ t 
h and re t of a with 
ears to | no 
] | C P . 
} e, pag ) 

Phe new | ry, at t I 1 
\] m, is open to tl I 
yes : ' 
theref , how open f ible 
| 
Lise The central ositl f the 
\iluseum recommends it te for 

eat pt il library | ( 1 
enience of a large class of lent 
is consulted by the facilit ded 
of referring, at the ! t » the 
coilectior in the \] ( . 4 
publication in natural y j 
ciel The library, at ] t, co 

sof 165, | ted \ ! 
2 ) volumes of MSS, | 
ry, Which has been ied, Pre 





ire 65,000 volumes; and in t of 
ir Joseph Bankes, which evel 
t lly become the prope ty f the 
Museum by | est, there I 16,000 
volu s, exclusive of MSS. 

Statistics of China.—The following 


extract has been taken from a Roman 


paper :- We announce, with the truest 
pleasure, the return of our fellow- 
citizen, Onorato Martucci, to Rome. 


Ile returns to his country after 
travelled for a period of 
years, in Asia and in Cl 
last mentioned of which, lh 
long time. ‘This 

f traveller 
collection of curiosities of every kind. 
MI. Martucci has beer 


having 
thirty-six 
hina; in the 
resided a 
ind 


valuable 


learned inde 


atigable brings a 
cood enough to 
the intor- 
about 


communicate to us some of 


mation which he has acquired 


China, principally relating to the sta- 

tistics of that hitherto unknown coun- 

try In the year 1 18, af +} last 

census, the population of ( 1, Within 

t great wall, amounted to 148 mil- 
1 





wno occupied 


700,000 


quare kk ues. [he 
iv con isted ot about F ( ) 


to wit, 0,000 infantry, 420,000 
1 33 [In 1817 


and 593,U ) marine if 
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public granaries, and preserved from 
year to year. 
3 oyage Round the World.—The 
King of France has given directions 
for the immediate publication of the 
Journal of the Voyage Round the 
World made during the years 1824, 
825, and 1826, by the Thetis frigate 
and Espérance brig, under the com- 
mand of the Baron de Bouga nville 
It will consist of a quarto volume, and 
will be accompanied by an atlas of 
eight large maps, and thirty plates ; 
twelve of natural history, and eighteen 
of views, costumes, &c 
The Burning Cliff near i eym uth.— 
From a very interesting account of 
this phenomenon published by Mr 
Harvey, engineer, it appears to be 
ascertained that the cliff is principally 
composed ot pyrites, bituminous coal, 
alum-stone, and cornu ammonis; and 
that there are streams of water running 
into these mixed materials. It is well 
known, he observes, that these ma- 
terials invariably generate subterra- 
| 
action. Onthe 24th last month, some 
men were employed in excavating the 
south side of the cliff, about 40 feet 
above the sea beach; they removed a 
frontage of about 7 feet in width, 


neous fire by their own spontaneous 


averaging 4 feet in height and 6 feet 


in length inw irds: the contents con- 


sisted of lime and alum-stones, inter- 
] 


mixed with the dark bituminous earth 
which was smoking at the tim ot 
removal. The men then came to 
stone and stone-c¢ al, inl ] qu iTrie d out 


about 4 feet inwards, 3 feet high, and 
2 feet wide; a few sparks of fire fell 
from the stones, Kc. on being shook 
with the tools; the men lighted their 
pipes, and several gentlemen their 
segars from the same. On the fol- 
lowing day the excavators resumed 
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End Begin ka 
Day Mornin Evening Day Morning 
= = 
l } 7| 8 17 | 11 ; 
2 ) 6; 5 48 12 } 
3 6\ 8 0 113 2 
t 5 6,8 — 50 114 9 _ 
5 } ) e] —- of 15 2 
6 3 3 5 — 53 16 2 — 
7 | — 2/8 94 517 2 
8 3 — 2} 8 55 118 2 - 
9 ; ~« 2 56 19 > . 


LELIGHT FOR JUNE. 


their work, about 3 feet to the west- 
ward of the previous day’s work, 
leaving a stone partition or pillar 
of about three feet square between 
the two excavations. lhe extent of 
this opening was about 7 feet in 
height, and the width of frontage 5 
feet; the length inwards about 9 feet. 
At the inner part of the first 5 feet 
they came to fire, which blazed at the 
top, bottom, and sides. The excava- 
tion was continued in the fiery sub- 
stances for the last 4 feet, when, after 
removing about 5 cubical yards of red- 
hot materials, they were obliged to 
desist in the presence of many bye- 
standers. The fire, from the mass of 
materials removed out of the cavern, 
was seen biazing from the Esplanade, 
Weymouth, by a great concourse of 
persons, and which produced a striking 
and singular effect. 

Large purchases on account of the 
Savings’ Banks continue to be made 
by the Commissioners for the redemp- 
tion of the national debt. The sys- 
tem, however, is proved, by papers 
recently laid before Parliament, to be 
attended with considerable loss to the 
Government. Up to the 20th of 
November last, the interest credited 
and paid to Savings’ Banks was 
2,702,568/. but the gross amount of 
the interest or dividends received by 
he Commissioners on stock bought 
with the money deposited, was 
2,250,488/.; a loss, therefore, to Go- 
vernment has accrued of 452,080/. 
ndependently of the loss in the value 
of the capital stock so purchased. 
The total amount of stock now stand- 
ing in the names of the commis- 
sioners, on behalf of Savings’ Banks, 
is 7,833,359/. 3 per cents. and 
2 i. 34 per cents. 


| Begin | | Ena | Begin 
Evening Day. | Morning. | Evening. 
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8 — 57]! 21 2 58| 9 4 
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9 2 || 27 3 1; 9 41 
9 — 51, 28 3 — 29 4 
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POLITICAL RETROSPECT. 


SC APPT PEOT 


Tue ApMINISTRATION. — ‘The 
following statement of facts ap- 
peared in a daily newspaper a short 
time since: 

The circumstances connected with 
the dissolution of the late Adminis- 
tration, which have | 
the course of the last week, have come 
out so much in piece-meal—have been 


een dis losed in 


so much varied, by corrections of the 
original statements—and have been 
so separated from each other, and so 
lost in angry comment and disquisi- 
tion—that we think we shall do a 
service to truth, if we give a simple, 
connected, narrative of facts, so far as 


they have been hitherto admitted or 


ascertained. The illness of Lord 
Liverpool having made it necessary 
to reconstruct the Ministry, the first 


point considé red seems to have been, 
whether a Ministry could be formed 
which would avowedly exert its in- 
fluence against concessions to the 
Catholics. Mr. Canning appears to 
have advised his Majesty (advice 
which, he tells us, was not what he 
would have offered if he had been 
guided by his own opinion) to form 
such a government, if there were ma- 
terials for it. ‘This counsel, he tells 
us, necessarily involved his own re- 
tirement from office, and that result 
he did not conceal; neither did he 
disguise the difficulty of forming such 
an administration, though he did not 
pronounce it to bea work of imprac- 
ticability. Thus, Mr. Canning’s first 
act (to use his own words) after Lord 
Liverpool’s illness, “‘ was an expression 
of his wish to withdraw from the ad- 


ministration.” Ultimately it was 
deemed impracticable to form an 
exclusive administration. In _ other 


words, the members of the Cabinet 
would not venture to go on without 
Mr. Canning’s aid. The next pro- 
posal was, to reconstruct the govern- 
ment, all the old members retaining 
their offices, by placing at its head 
some peer who was known to entertain 
Anti-Catholic sentiments. To _ this 


plan Mr. C. refused to accede; and 
he refused upon this principle—that 
to have acted under an Anti-Catholic 


peer as Premier, would have been to 
sanction the principle, that his own 
opinions on that question were a 
disq ialification for holding the highest 
office in the state. Mr. Canning, 


however, seems to have been far from 
insisting on being himself Premier; 
for, early in April, he stated to the 
Duke of Wellington, that one of the 
schemes which had occurred to him, 
in case the King should desire him to 
reconstruct the government, was, to 
make the present Lord Goderich First 
Lord of the Treasury. In the mean- 
time, Mr. Peel had expressed a-fixed 
purpose of retiring if any change took 
place favourable to the Catholics. 
This purpose he had lor g ente tained ; 
and when the Catholic question was 
last discussed, it had been his inten- 
tion to resign immediately, if he had 
on that occasion been, as was his 
ant ipation, in a minority in the 
House of Commons. His resolution 
to resign was communicated, on the 
29th of March, to Mr. Canning, who 
endeavoured, but in vain, to persuade 
him to depart from it. On the 10th 
of April, Mr. Canning having been 
commanded by the King to form a 
plan of a Ministry, in which the pre- 
ponderating influence should be against 
the Catholics, wrote to the Duke of 
Wellington, requesting him to continue 
his services in the new Cabinet. That 
led to the correspondence between 
his Grace and Mr. Canning, on the 
10th and 11th of April, which is 
already before the public, and in 
which (notwithstanding the comments 
that have been made upon it) we can 
discover nothing which an impartial 


judge could find fault with, or which 


either party can impute as matter of 
blame to the other. The grounds of 
the separation of Mr. Canning and 
the Duke of Wellington must be sought 
for elsewhere than in that correspond- 
ence. On the evening of the 10th of 
April, a meeting seems to have taken 
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hould obtain fresh instructions 
from their principals, though it is 
likely that the delay will subject 
them to the payment of still highe: 
prices. A further advance on the ) 
; i wa took place at 
t week, and ls. 9d. 
is now paid there for the labour 


wages of weavin 





Blackburn 


which a month ago was performed ‘\ 
for ls. Sd. At Ashtonand Stay ley- 
bridge, the weaving of ginghams 


has advanced during the !Jast fort- 
night from 5s. to 7s. Gd. the piece, 
and on muslins and cambries from 
Os, | l. to Ys. th p ° 
A great many muslin weavers 
at G asvow have b yun to weave 
ilk, which is now a thriving trade ' 
there. 
FRAN¢ Che > ir 
at Paris has been sup 





pressed, in consequenes of som 

legions among them manifesting j 
great discontent against the mi- 
nistry, which they took an oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting when drawn 
up to pass under review before 
his Ma} sty. Such conduct could 
not undoubtedly be passed ovel 
without punishment; yet it ap- 


pears extraordinary that a whole 





body of troops should be suppress- 





Eda 


ed because some corps of them 
acted in an_ undeserving 


No inconsiderable sen- 


have 
manner. 
sation was excited by this mea- 
sure in the Chamber of Deputies, 
were even 
threatened with impeachment for 
Majesty to 
pro- 


where the ministers 


having advised his 
adopt such a course of 
ceeding. 

Tue Peninsura.—The fate of 
the Peninsula appears to wear a 
more threatening aspect than ever, 
and from the present appearances 
internal commotions must 
‘I hroughout the 


whole of it there is a sickening 


creat 
be apprehended. 


display of ignorance, superstition, 
self-interest, party feeling, and 


violence, which creates disgust 
rather than pity. The Liberals 
and Apostolicals are too nearly 
balanced to admit either to main 
tain a decisive superiority, and 
with neither of them are to be 
found men of those eminent talents 
which can infuse life, activity, and 
In Spain 
the latter predominates, because 
the King and the Church, which 
possesses or disposes of all the 
wealth of the country, support it ; 
the other party is depressed, be- 


union into their parties. 


cause divided and opposed by 
power and intrigue beyond any 
that it can employ. In Portugal 
the Liberal party has the pre- 
eminence, but under circumstances 
which render its continuance very 
precarious. The want of a popular 
government has prevented the 
existence of men of business in 
either country. Such men cannot 
be hastily created; and the Church, 
which possesses the best claimants 
to that character must employ 
them in opposition to those mea- 
which are calculated to 
make the state independent of, 
or superior to the ecclesiastical 
power. Hence every engine that 


sures 
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can be employed for the purpose 
is actively at work to strengthen 
the favourers of the old, and 
weaken the advocates of the new 
order of things, and with a success 
which threatens the subversion of 
the new constitution. 

Such lately 
taken place in Portugal, by dimi- 
nishing the internal security of 
the country, must depress both 
its commerce and agriculture. 
This has been artfully represented 
as the result of the new constitu- 
tion, and excited many who were 


events as have 


its friends, or at least indifferent 
about it, to become its avowed 


enemies. ‘The strength of the 


latter has been farther augmented 
by the Jesuits, who are said to 
furnished with 


pecuniary supplies for the 


have been large 
sSaine 
purpose ; whilst the sickness, and 
probably ere this the death, of 
the Infanta Regent, by opening a 
more encouraging prospect of 
success, has excited the discon- 
tented to greater activity, both 
of open violence and secret in- 
trigue, than at any former period. 

How far these intrigues have 
been successful may be judged 
from the misconduct of a regiment 
at Elvas, hitherto reputed the 
most loyal and trusty in the ser- 
vice, but which has broken out 
mutiny. by prompt 
measures it was 


into open 
and vigorous 
suppressed, and that important 
fortress saved from being delivered 
to the Apostolical party, which is 
one in principle and spirit through- 
out the Peninsula. The hostile 
spirit of Spain has been farther 
demonstrated by marching troops 
from the centre of that kingdom 
towards the frontiers of Portugal; 
yet the government of the latter 
has found it necessary to withdraw 
two thousand British troops froin 
those parts to maintain the peace 
3 F 
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of the metropolis, and support the 
constituted authorities there. The 
sickness of the Infanta Regent ts 
attributed to poison. We should 
give no credit to such a report of 
a transaction out of the Peninsula; 
under the circumstances that pre- 
vail there we cannot say that it 
is undeserving of credit. 
Greetce.—Immediately on the 
arrival of Lord Cochrane, he com- 
menced his exertions with his 
usual activity and decision. He 
is said to have succeeded in per- 
suading their Chiefs to suppress 
their discordant feelings, and 
unite for the support of their 
common cause; and after having 
accomplished this important mea- 
sure, to have sailed for the Hel- 
lespont, accompanied by some 
steam-vessels, where he was to be 
joined by Admiral Miaulis, with 
the frigate built in America, and 
some other vessels. His first 
attempt is conceived to be against 
the Turkish fleet in the harbour 
of Constantinople; an enterprise 
well suited to his daring courage, 
and worthy of his former fame. 
The restoration of amity amongst 
the leaders on shore has been 
attended with most beneficial re- 
sults to their country. <A bloody 
battle has been fought before 
Athens, in which the Greeks were 
finally victorious, and succeeded 
in carrying a very important posi- 
tion. Meantime great anxiety 
has been excited at Constantino- 
ple, by the negociations of the 
British and Russian ministers 
resident there. The Porte, more 


particularly the Sultan, will not 
hear of pacification in Greece, or 


suffer the intervention of the 





European powers on the subject ; 
while the people at large are 
irritated to a high degree by the 
accounts which are received daily 
of the advantages obtained by the 
Greeks over the Mussulmans. 

Sourn America presents few 
particulars, but of considerable 
importance. Santander, the late 
President of Colombia, appears 
to have followed up the principle 
of economy to the farthest limit 
ever conceived by its wildest 
advocates. During his adminis- 
tration he seems to have pursued 
no measure with so much energy, 
as that of cutting down the ex- 
penditure till it should equal the 
income of the state. His annual 
retrenchments are said to have 
amounted to the sum of seven 
millions of dollars, which were to 
be appropriated to the reduction 
of the public debts. The prin- 
ciple is good, but when we are 
informed that he required the 
public functionaries to serve with- 
out salary, till the improved state 
of the public revenue admitted 
of their receiving a remuneration, 
we cannot admit the justice, nor 
allow the expediency of it, though 
we must approve the patriotism 
of those who might cheerfully 
submit to it. He is now re- 
moved, and a short time will tell 
us whether his successor will ap- 
prove and continue the measure. 

In Peru a complete revolution 
has taken place. The Bolivarian 
Constitution has been annulled, 
and General Santa Cruz has been 
placed at the head of a provisional 
government, ti!l a new one can be 
planned and adopted. 
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UNIVERSITY AND CLERICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


POL CII Oe 


OXFORD. 
Degrees confe rred April 30. 
M. A. 
Philpot, Joseph Charles, Worcester Coll. 
Twopenny, David, Oriel College. 


B.A 


Blackett, John Alexander, Christ Church. 


Morgan, Evan, Jesus College. 
Wells, John, St. Alban Hall. 
White, Edward Gillam, Lincoln College. 


May 3 


B. D. 

W itling, Rev. C. H. Fellow of Jesus Coll. 
B. M. 

Boultbee, Hercules Moore, Merton Coll. 
M.A 


Alban, Rev. Thomas, Worcester College. 
Andrew, Rev. George, Trinity College. 


Harrison, Rev. W.F. Demy of Magd. Coll, 
Linton, Rev. H. Demy of Magdalen Coll. 


Middleton, Rev. F.G. Demy of Magd. Coll 
Moss, Joseph William, Magdalen Hall. 


Pears, James R. Fellow of Magdalen Coll. 


Wood, Rev. Henry, Edmund Hall. 
B. A. 


Chamberlain, Edward H. l niversity Coll. 


Judge, Lawrence Eberall, New College. 
Lawrence, Charles W. Brasenose Coll. 
Leach, John Frederick, Brasenose Coll. 


Richards, Edward Bridges, Jesus College. 


Scott, John, Edmund Hall. 
Usborne, John, University College. 
May 10. 
D. D. (by diploma), 


James, John Thomas, Bishop of Calcutta. 


B.C. L. 
W alesby, F.P. M.A. Fellow of Lincoln Coll. 
B. M. 
Heberden, Thomas, Oriel College. 
M.A. 


Bridges, Brook William, Oriel College. 


Burton, Rev. Robert Lingen, Christ Church. 
Cotes, Rev. Peter, Scholar of Wadham Coll. 


Cresswell, Rev. Oswald Joseph, C.C.C 


Duncombe, Hon. & Rev. H. All Souls’ Coll. 
Hodgson, Rev. Henry, Magdalen College. 


Michell, Richard, Wadham College. 
Quarles, Rev. Thomas, Exeter College. 
Sankey, Richard, Scholar of C. C.C. 
Williams, Rev. Orlando H. Balliol Coll. 


B.A 


Arthur, George Frederick, Trinity College. 


Bell, John, University College 





Cartwright, Robert, Christ Churcl 

Corfe, Joseph, Magdalen College. 

Fairfax, Robert, Christ Church. 

Hind, William, University College. 

Re ynolds, Henry, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Williams, Charles, Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Wingfield, Richard Baker, Christ Church. 


May 17. 
B. M. 


Clendinning, John, Magdalen Hall. 


M.A. 
Askew, Joseph, Taberdar of Queen's ¢ oll 
Brown, Rev. Henry, Queen’s College. 
Collard, Rev. John Marhall, Exeter Coll 
Copleston, John Gay, Oriel College. 
Henneker, John, Corpus Christi College 
King, John Myers, Scholar of Balliol Coll. 
Rendall, Rev. P. Pinckney, Exeter Coll. 
Wilberforce, Robert I. Fellow of Oriel Coll 


B.A. 
Beadon, Frederick Fleming, Oriel College. 
Buckerfield, Francis H. Magdalen Hall. 
Butterfield, William, St. Edmund Hall. 
Campion, William John, Christ Church. 
Clarke, Ramsey Robinson, Trinity Coll 
Cottle, Thomas, Pembroke College. 
Dixon, William, Brasenose College. 
Downes, John Watkin, Jesus College. 
Fall, Wm. Nicholson, University College 
Grant, W. Brasenose Coll. Grand Comp. 
M‘Ghie, John Poulett, Queen’s College. 
Monckton, Hon. G. E. Arundell, Ch. Ch. 
Underwood, F. Forbes, Student of Ch. Ch. 
May 25. 
M.A. 
Best, Rev. Nathaniel, Balliol College. 
Denny, Rev. Robert, Worcester College. 
Rowlandson, Rev. Edward, Michel Fellow 
of Queen’s College. 


B. A. 
Bussel, Wm. Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
Griffith, Charles, Christ Church. 
Hand, Thomas, Trinity College. 
Head, Edmund Walker, Oriel College. 
Hoskyns, Hungerford, Oriel College. 
Hughes, James Evans, Jesus College. 
Hutton, Thomas, Demy of Magdalen Coll. 


Jackson, John Edward, Brasenose College. 


Kempe, Edward Marshall, Exeter College. 
Latimer, Edward William Forty, Exhi- 
bitioner of Lincoln College. 





The Rey. Thomas Horne, B.D. formerly 
Student of Christ Church, has been nomi- 
nated, by the Heads of Colleges, to preach 
the Bampton Lectures for the year 1828 





































College, i " 
The Rev. John Shuldham, M.A. Stud 
of Christ Church, and t V 
Johnson, M.A. Fellow of Wadham Co 
have been nominated Pu Examiner 


Literis Humanioribu 


M.A. Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, 


an Examiner in Dis } M 
Phuysicis 


Mr. Robert Serrell Wood and Mr. Denr 


Edward Jones, Commoners ot L 
College, are elected Scholars of that S« 
Mr. William Sweet Escott has bee 
mitted actual Fellow of New Co 
There will | i grand Mu l Fe 
in the Theatre, on Tuesday, Ji 2 
The Rev. James Hardwicke Dyer, M 
is elected Perpetual Fellow of Trin. ¢ 


There will be an election to fiv Fel 
ships in Exeter Coll 


One for natives of the « nty of Con 


wall.—One for Devon Three Petr 

the fo g¢ counties; viz. Oxford, Sor 
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Candidates must give notice to the Re 


On Wednesday, May 23, the followi 


gentlemen were elect 1 Students ¢ Cl 


Church, from West I Colles 


Messrs. J. Anstige, J. E. Bates, E. Hill, 


and H. Kynaston. And at the mn 
Messrs. R. Baldwin, S. E. Walker, 
L I Brown, wer chosen sche 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Austin, Charles, Jesus College 

I B. Fellow of Sidney ( 
win, Caius Coll. 
Harkness, Robert, St. John’s College. 
Kempson, William Brooke, Sidney ¢ 


Maxwell, John Goodman, Caius College. 
( 


Thomas, Morgan, Trit ty 


Villiers, Charles Pelham, St. John's Ce 


B. M 


Dav son, Nicholas Francis, Cai ( lleg 


B. A. 
Agar, Benjamin, Jesus College 
Biddulph, John, Clar Hall 





{ niversily and Cle 


ow of Magdalene Colleg 








cal Intell ch, 


Lawson, James Jo ph H Sidney Colle e 


Poole, Edward Richard, Trinity Hall. 


Rav I s G. Emma 1 Colleg 

Sand Bradfi St. Peter’s C 

Scott, William, St. Peter’s College. 7 
Seckerson, Edw. Barlow, Catharine Hall 
Singleton, Jo ph, Queen’s College. 

Smith, John Jennings, Catharine Hall. 

Stainforth, Richard, Queen’s College 


Waddington, Evelyn, Trinity College 
Wallace, Jam Lloyd, Trinity College 
War r, Gustav Queen's Coll 
W hit John, Queen’s College 
May 16. 
M, A. 
Gedge, Rev Sydney, Catharine Hall. 
Phornt my, Rev. Watson J Prinity Coll ’ 


r 


liege. 
‘ rancl Gregory, King’s Coll ‘ 
M‘Carthy, Francis M. St. Peter’s Coll 
) Rev. J. G. Magdalene Colleg 
] 


rick, Trinity College 


Hull, John, St. John’s Coll 


I is, Cor; Christi College. 

Smith, Samuel, Magdalene College. 
Stopford, Charles, Trinity College. 
rr 1, William, St. John’s College. 

Turwhitt’s Hebrew Scholarshiy I he 
fi ving gentlemen have been ele i 
Scholars on this foundation :—- 
J ett, Cath. Hall, Scholar Is class. 
Campbell, Jesus Coll. Scholar 2nd class 


ee Te ee 

Dr. Trollope’s Resignation. — After eight 
ind twenty years of service, Dr. Trollope, 
the late grammar-master of Christ’s Hospi 


tal, retired re ntly from that situation. H 

pul of bot} iversit penetrated with iz 

1 lively ser of their general obligatio 

to hin nd grateful f I instructior 

I ted him with a be iful silver cu 

rhe inscription was written bv Professor 

Scholefield. The intelligence of the well 

! d donation was communicated to Dr 

lrollope, in an appropriate letter by | j 
l and successor, Mr. Greenwood. The i 

Doctor's acknowledgments were returned : 

' 





janner expressive of the most aff rhe Bishop of Ely will hold an Ordina 
tionate regard for those who had thus est tion in London on Trinity Sunday; and 
mated his servi , and of fervent od the Bishop of Lincoin intends holding his 
vis] for tl 1 ( t stitution Ordination on the same day, at Christ 
over wl ihe had pre led College, Cambridge, inst id of B Kden 
On Mor iy, May 7th, the Lord Bi yp Sir N. C. Tindal, His Majesty Solici 
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firmation to 2200 young per it New elected one of the Re presentatives of the 
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rent, in the place ot 


e 26 


whom voted for Sir 


tters Patent > pass 


the Grea Seal of the l 
Rev. Joun THomas JAMeEs, M.A. to 
f Dr. Reginald Heber. 


Vame. Preferment. 
Baker, Thomas, to be a Canon R lent 
Beecher, J. T. .... Farnsfield, V 
Bidwell, I St. Mar 
Byrth, rrr e La 
Carne, James .... Charles, \ 
Clark, Archibald .. 


Tomson Orcheston, 





Eastham, V. 





nited Kingdom of 


tchford, St. James, 
Plymou 





Great Britain and Ireland, now itl the 
the Bishoprick of CALCUTTA, void by the death 













County. Diocese Patron. 
ury of Chichester Cathedral, Bishop of ( ester 
Nott York Ch. of Southwell 
y,R Wilt Sarum Clare Hall, Camb. 
P.C. Cheshire Chester Ch. to Grappe halle 


th Devon Exeter 
Cheshire Chester 


Mayor & Burges 
Dn. & Ch. of Chester 
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Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Colvile, A. Asgil .. Hampton, Cc. Worces. Worces. Dn. & Ch. of Ch. Ch 
Deane, George .... Bighton, R. Hants Winch. Duke of Buckingham 
Evans, Gowen.... Potterspury, \ Northamp. Peterb, Earl Bathurst 
Griffith, John, to be Domestic Chaplain to the Lord Chancellor 
Hall, George .... { ren | ome btw aie reford Rev. George Hall 
Harris, George.... Letterson, R. Pemb. St. David's The King 
Harrison, William, to a Minor Canonry in Chester Cathedral Dn. & Ch. of Chester 
mone, 2. 0. seecde Tirley, V. Glouces. Glouces. The King 
Hutcheson, Wm. .. Ul ey, R. Somerset B. & W. The King 
Jervois, J. C. to be Chaplain to the Bath General Hospital 
Eane, BS. cccsces Holme, if Devon Mrs. Nosworthy 
Maddock, S....... Abdon, R. Salop Hereford Earl of Pembroke 
Mercer, T. ....++ Arthingworth, R Northamp. Peterb. L. Rokeby, Esq. 
Morris, J. tobe Domestic Chapl asin to Lord Lyne doch 
NOM, D xcaccone Hope, R. Kent Canterb. The King 
Norris, William, ... Warblington, R. Hants Winchest. Rev. Wm. Norris 
Quintin, DG. ., } Seu, 3. wan a ints Winchest. The King 

? Bossington, C. 
Rasleigh, G....-+.. Lower Hardress, R. Hant Winchest. The King 
Roberts, Henry .. Baxterley, R. Warwick Lich. The King 


5 Earl of Suffolk and 


Spencer, W.P..... Starston, R. Norfolk Norw. ) Hon. H. Howard 
Swayne, G.....+.- South Benfleet, V. Essex London Dn. & Ch. of Westm. 
W eildemann, G.S. St. Paul’s. Preston. P. ( Lancash. Chester Vicar of Preston 
Wilkins, G. ..ee.. Wing, R Rutland Peterboro The King 


CLERGYMAN MARRIED 
Roberts, John Abraham, M.A. Fellow of King’s College 


’ to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Daniel May, Esq 


? 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 

Bose iwen, V illiam, V. of South Newton, Wilts 

Crawford, William, D.D. Archdeacon of Carmarthen, R. of Milton, next Gravesend, and 
of Trottescliff, Kent. 

Evans, Edward, V. of Hillmorton, Warwickshire. 

Jefferson, John, M. A. Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 

Lucas, R. Rural Dean of Stamford the Cathedral of Lineoln, and R. of Casterton 
Magna, with Rickworth, in Rutland 

Metcalf, W. Senior, Minor Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

Mills, Henry Foster, M. A. Chancellor of York Cathedral. 


Mounsey, John, aged 77 years 


in 


, C. of Staunton and Flamborough. 

Rawes, W. M. A. Master of the Kepier Grammar School, Houghton-le-Spring, Durham 
Reaston, Peter Acklom, M. A. 34 years R. of Barlborough, Derbyshire. 

Richmond, Legh, R. of Turvey, Beds 

Stanley, Francis, V. of North Weald, Essex. 

Thomas, Hugh, M.A. Rector of Penegoes, Montgomeryshire. 

Trollope, A.W. D.D. F.A.S. late Head Master of Christ’s Hospital. 

Wallis, Richard, V. of Seaham, and P. C. of South Shields, and of Blanchland. 
Wilkinson, Joseph, P.C. of U P Leathan 


1, Cleveland. 
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THEOLOGY. prolegom. instruxit, annotat. crit. adjecit 
Bibliotheca sacra Patrum Ecclesia Aug. Rud. Gebser. 8vo. Jenz. 
Grecorum Pars I. cont. Josephi opera Epistola ad Galatas perpetuo commen- 
omnia, ed. C. E. Richter. Vol. V. & VI. tario illustravit G. B. Winer. Edit. 2. 
Bibliotheca Poetarum veterum Christi aucta et emendatior., 8vo. Lipsia 
anorum Vol. I. Can Vettii Adquilini Eusebii Pamphili historia ecclesiastica 


Juvenci historia Evangelice Liber IV eX! nsione Valesii cum integro comment 




















ex observat. Strothii critic 





Be potiore 


inimadvers. adjecit, indices 





erpsit, suas 
rerum ac verborum locupl. con 
Ad. Heiniche II. tomi. Svo 

Fermici Materni J. V. 
fanarum religion. ad Constantium et (¢ 
stantem Augustos libers ed. F. Miinter. 
SvVO. Havnia 

Fleck, F. F. de regno Christi 


Quatuor Evangelistarum doctrinam com 


cripsit. Fr. 


Lipsiz. 





C. de errore pro 


liber 


ylectens. Svo. Lipsiz. 

Heyden, A. L. C. Commentarius in 
Pauli ad Corinthio 
Marburg. 


Hoseas Propheta, introductionem pra 


epistolam. 


rom. 2dus. 8vo 


commentarium adjecit, M. 


< 


t 
{, 


J, Stuck. 8vo.  Lipsia. 
Libri symbolici Ecclesia Evangelice siv 
Concordia recensuit Car. Hase Vol. Il 
vo. Lipsia. 
Liebermann, F. L. 
om. Il. & III. 8vo. 
Lipsius, C. H 
Novo Testamento. 
Lipsiz. 
Opuscula patrum selecta. Prafatus est 
A. Neander. Pars II. 8vo.  Berolini. 
Psalterium Davidis Hebraice edendu 
curavit G. A. Frankius. 8vo. Hale. 
Davidis, 


B. institution 
M unt 
4. de modorum 


Parsl. Indicativi usum 





expilicans, 


Psalterium brevi et uceincta 


paraphrasi explicatum. 2 Vol. 12mo. 
Reinecke, C. F. C. de constanti et 
equabili Jesu Christi indole et ingenio 
ive Comm nt. 
Matthezi, 
Marci, et Luce Evangeliis conciliato. 8v 
Rosenmiilleri, E. F. C. Scholia in Vet 


lest. in compendium red 


doctringw et docendi ratione, 


de Evangelio Johannis, cum 


acta auctor rec 

novit, uovisq. observat. auxit. Vol. I. 8vo. 
Schoene, C. labula historia OF 

secundum ordinem synchronist. et periodos 


ligesta. fol. Berolini 


Test. Nov. Gracuin p rpetua annotat. 
lustratum, edit. Koppiane. Vol. III. 
P. 2. complectens Acta Apostolorum, cap. 
XII]. continuavit J. H. Heinrichs. Ed. 
a. Svo.  Lipsiz. 
Test. Nov. Grec. s¢ 
tiones cum Latina Arie Mon 
pretatione I 


undum opt. edi 





curante C. Ch. de 
»VO~. Lip 1@. 

Lat. exhibens 
d exemplar Complutense 
expre um cum Vul ta Interpret Lat 
edit. Clementis VIII. edidit et loca parall 
riora selectamgq. lect. 
int If A. Gratz. Editio nova 
> I vo. Moguntia 


lela 


varietatem sub- 


CLASSICAL LITERATURE. 
A ristotelis econumicorum fragm 
d Codd, fidem edidit 


idnott. adiecit ( CGroetlin 


onymi ceconomica 
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Bibliotheca scriptorum Greecorum ; viro 
rum doctorum opera recognita et commen 
tariis in usum scholarum instructa cur. 
Fr. Jacobs et Val. Chr. Rost.; 
lestr. Vol. XI. Seet. I 


Platonis dialogos 


scriptorum 
Ill. cont. 
Stallbaum 
script. et memb. 
orationes Philippice in 
edidit 


orat. pe 
selectos ed. 
8vo. charta impress. 

Ciceronis, M. T. 
M. Antonium 
Jo. ( isp. Ore llius. Svo. 


varietate lectionum 
Turici 
Ciceronis opera quze supersunt omnia 
ac deperditorum fragmenta brevi annotat. 
crit. ed. Jo. Casp. Orellius. Vol. II. p. 2. 
8vo lurici. 

Euripidis Hippolytus Coronifer. Textu 
selectis scholiis ed. A 


Hildesiz. 


Euripidis Ion recens. Godofr. Herman 


recognito cum 
Sander. 8vo. 
nus. 8vo. Lipsia. 

Heysc, C. G. L. questiones Herodotex, 
pars I. de vit. et Herod. Svo. 
Homeri Hymnus in Cererem cum an 
Ruhnkenii. Accedunt Ruhnkenii 

epistola critica duo. 8vo.  L'psia 


itinere 
notat. 


Homeri Odyssea Grace, edidit et an- 


notat. perpetua  illustravit Ed. Lowe. 
Tom. I. 8vo. Li; 2. 

Juvenalis et Persii Satyra. Edit. ad 
scholarum usum accommodaty. pracipu- 
irum lect. varietate ornata. Curante 


H. L. J. Billerbeck. 8vo. Hannovere. 
ile Greco-Lat. et 
Latino-Grecum. Primuma Heredico in 


I sicon nov. manu 


post S. Patricii et aliorum curas, denuo 


castigavit, emendavit, auxit G. 


recognoscente F. Passovio. Ed. 5ta. Vol. 
I]. Charta impr. et script. 8vo. Lipsiz. 

Lindemann, nov. Thesauru Latine 
linguz prosodicus. Tom. II. L—Z. 8vo 

Livii historiarum qua supersunt omnes 
cum not. integris L. Valle, &c. cur 
Vrakenborch. Tom. XII. pars 2. 8vo. 

Luciani dialogi Deorum, integris notis 
et indice in usum scholar edidit M. F. VY. 
Fritzche. 8vo Lipsia. 

Lucretii Cari, T. de rerum naturA libri 
ex. A nnotat. 
udjecit Alb. Forbiger. 

Ovidii opera omnia. Ad 
MSS. fidem edidit et varietat. lectionum 
indicibusq. illustravit J. Ch. Jahn. Vol. I 

. et script. Svo. Lipsia. 
Edidit 
emend. Latinam interpret. ad 
it et nota adjecit I. ¢ Siebelis. 
Vol. IV. Charta impress. script. et memb. 
Franc. historia Jul. Czs, 
wr. vindicavit et sec. ed. Haml rgen 

em correxit C. E. Ch. Schneider. Svo 
Grec. et Lat. Ad opt. 


recens. 


criticam et exegeticam 
12mo. 


opt libror 


Charta impres 
Pausanie Grecie descriptio. 
Greca 


mx 


Petrarche, 
A t 


P iton. op. 
animadversionibus 
Astius. tom. IX. Chart, 
et membr. 8vo.  Lipsia. 


libror. fidem, 


explan. Fr. 


impr cript 
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Plat. Dialogi selecti. E recens. et cum SCIENCE. 
notis Godofr. Stallbaum. Vol. I. sec. I. Christmaum. G. L. cabbala algebr., sive 
Svo. Char. impress. script et memb rsolidw wquationis et Itiorum resolutio 
Plat. Ecloge. Ejusdem dialogis major. br. 4to. Stuttgardie 
capita selecta. Svo. Lipsiz. Eichwaldi, D. E. geognostico zoologice 
Yat . Pnalewnmnas ; me ‘ 
Pl Meno. Prolegomenis et comment. per Ingriam marisq. Baltici provincias, nec 
illustr. God. Stallbaum, 8vo. —Lipsice n de trilobiris observationes. cum V tab. 
Sallustii, C. G. que ex nt. im I 1 ( 
r. et indicibus locupl. edidit Fr. D. Eloquentium vir. narrationes de vit. 


num doctrina et virtut. excell. collegit 
Sylloge inscriptionum Grec. et Lat. et ed. G. H. Frotscher. 8v Vol. Il. 


i) ti bu uls per It im, ( Gyllenhall, I insecta suecica descripta. 

et Brit. factis excripsit partimg nu Class. 1. Coleoptera sive eleuterata tom. 

primum edidit. lr. Osann. Fasc. VII. IV. 8vo Lipsia. 

Fol. Darmstadie. Hedwig, J. pecies muscorum frondo- 
laciti Agricola. Cum intepret. a Gu orum, descripte et tabulis #neis color. 

scr OVO. Ilmenavie 1 te ippl. 2dum. Partis Ildx. 
Wieg 2 aa r ry & 2 i I t 





s, F. Lectiones Stob. ad nov. flori 





enotata, Svo.  Lipsiee legii editionem congesta. 8vo. Jen. 
, , es , ‘ : 
Xenophontis exped. Cyri id fid. « I wi. C. Systema vege Edit. 
r. cun lect. viror. doct uisq XVI. cur. C. S$) l pars 
not. et dice erb. ed. | Popp Sv I. IJ. &8vo Gott 
MEDICINE. Linné, C. A. Sytema vegetab. Edit. 


nova — A.S hultes, te n. VII. SvoO. 
nn. a Kiibn. Tor Nolte E. F. novitia Flore Holsatice 





XIII. Svo ve supplementum alterum primitiarum 
Morgagni . de sedil et i flore Holsatice. G. H. Weberi. 8vo. 
morborun Editionem emend. curavit Roth A. W. Enumeratio plantarum 





Just. Radius lon I. & Il. 8vo phwnogmaraum in German 

nascentium. Vol. I. 8vo. Lipsia. 

* Schirer L. E. Lichenum Helvet. spici- 
Cory uris Civills recognovit et bres legium. Sect. IItiw. Fasc. V. & VI 

annot. instructum ¢ lit Io. Lud ( Wilmanns C. A. comment. de anthel- 

Beck. om. I. pars 2. 5vo. Lipsia mint regni vegetabilis, &c. ito. 


1 sponte 
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Authentic Details of the Valdenses, Svo. mp. Svo. 12s. sewed; royal 4to. 12.1 
12s. bds Bishop Gleig’s Directior for sewed.— Dibdin’s Remin cent s, 2 vols. 
the Study of Theology, 10s. 6d. bds. 8vo. 1/. 8s. bds.—Lectures on the Evi- 
Crow n English Versification, 12mo. dences of Revelation, Svo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
8s. Od. bds Knight Family Prayers, Bishop of Salisbury’s Review of Bull’s Ex- 
new edition, enlarged 1Smo. ls. 6 bds positior xe. crown Svo. 8s. bds. Plump- 
Dvyer’s Academic Unity, 8vo. 7s I tre’s (Rev. J.) Sermons, being a popular 
Willements Heraldic Notices of Canterbury Commentary on the Bible, following in 
Cathedral, &c. post. 4to. 14.58. bds.; royal the Old Testament the course of first Les- 
ito. 1/. 18s. bds.—Ellis’s Historical Letters, sons at Morning and Evening Service on 
Second Series, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 2/. 8s Sundays Pott’s (Arch.) Sermon at the 
bds.—Crossman’s Sermons, S8vo. 8s. bds. Cor ration of the Bishop of Bristol, 4to. 

Thac keray’s Rev. F.) Life of the Earl Kennicott’s Parish Prie st, Sermons,12mo, 
of Chatham, 2 vols. 4to. 32. 12s. bds. 5s.—Stevenson’s (S. W.) Tour in France, 
Gardener's Magazine, No. VII. Svo. 3s. 6d. Savoy, Northern Italy, and Switzerland, 


Williams's Views in Greece, No. VIII. in 1825. 2 vols. 8vo. 12. 1 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
‘** A Subscriber’” may obtain the work about which he enquires, of Hatchard, or any 
other bookseller. We are not sufficiently acquainted with it to answer his queries. : 
We thank “C.J.” *U.A.1.” “ E. B.” ““G.” * H.R. B.” and “ T. T.” 
We are again most reluctantly compelled to postpone the articles on Circumcision. 
* 2 poor Curate”’ shall appear 











